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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  REUNION 


Thursday,  Nov.  6,  1919,  was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the 
North  Carolina  Atwater  family.  Conditions  were  faultless.  The 
descendants  of  Moses  Atwater,  probably  nearly  300  strong,  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  by  team,  by  automobile  and  by  train  to  attend  the  first 
family  reunion.  There  they  met  the  guests  of  the  occasion,  Hon. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Atwater,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Hon.  Richard 
Mead  Atwater,  of  Chadds  Ford,  Penn.;  Henry  Harrison  Atwater,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  E.  Atwater  and  son,  of  Chattachoochie,  Fla. 
The  gathering  was  informal  until  11:30  o'clock  when  it  met  in  Ger- 
ard Hall  on  the  campus  grounds  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina when  it  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  James  B.  Atwater  of 
Bynum,  N.  C,  master  of  ceremonies,  who  asked  Rev.  G.  W.  Perry  to 
give  the  invocation  and  then  introduced  the  visitors,  asking  each  to 
stand  up  as  his  name  was  called  so  that  the  local  kinspeople  could 
distinguish  them  apart.  The  chairman  then  explained  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  speaking  briefly  as  follows: 

As  master  of  ceremonies  for  this  occasion,  the  first  reunion  of 
the  Atwater  family  of  North  Carolina  and  their  descendants,  I  feel 
very  keenly  the  great  responsibility  resting  on  me  in  undertaking 
the  direction  of  proceedings  in  the  organization  of  this  great  gath- 
ering, and  aiding  in  the  successful  rendering  of  the  splendid  pro- 
gram which  has  been  prepared  for  your  hearing  in  the  afternoon 
exercises. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  effect  a  permanent  organization  by  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  After 
this  has  been  accomplished  we  will  then  repair  to  "Memorial  Hall," 
where  a  bountiful  luncheon  will  be  served,  and  opportunity  given 
to  all  to  meet  each  other  and  spend  an  hour  exchanging  greetings 
and   pleasant   associations. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  we  will  return  to  this  hall  for  the  afternoon 
exercises,  but  before  proceeding  further,  1  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  relative  to  sOme  of  the  causes  which  have  entered  into  and 
made  possible  this  great  gathering  here  to-day.  U  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  the  attendance  is  simply  fine — far  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  expectation,  and  your  presence  here  in  such  goodly  num- 
ber is  a  guarantee  of  the  success  of  the  day. 

Not  more  than  a  generation  ago  it  was  a  common  belief  among 
our  family  that  the  descendants  of  Moses  Atwater,  my  grandfather, 
constituted  the  entire  Atwater  family,  so  far  as  we  knew,  but  my 
brother,  R.  H.  Atwater,  while  living  at  Cary,  N.  C,  came  upon  a 
traveling  man  whose  name  was  Atwater,  and  while  great  curiosity 
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was  aroused  amongst  his  relatives  on  hearing  of  this  occurrence, 
his  repeated  returns  to  N.  C.  resulted  in  quite  a  strong  frienaship 
between  them.  A  few  years  after  this  our  kinsman,  Hon.  John  W. 
Atwater,  while  in  Congress  at  Washington,  met  a  Professor  Atwaver, 
who  informed  him  of  the  Atwaters  who  lived  in  Connecticut,  and 
that  a  family  history  was  being  published.  Congressman  Atwater 
began  at  once  to  make  close  enquiry  and  at  last  got  in  touch  with 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Atwater  family  history,  wrich  re- 
sulted in  the  inclusion  of  the  entire  southern  branch  of  the  family 
in  the  third  and  last  edition  of  this  great  book.  The  man  who  did 
all  this  is  here  with  us  to-day — the  Honorable  Francis  Atwater,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  marvel  of  energy 
and  ability.  It  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
the  historic  facts  concerning  the  genealogy  of  the  Atwater  family, 
and  after  spending  liberal  sums  of  money  and  much  time  and  travel 
rn  getting  information,  he  has  shown  his  great  interest  in  his  south- 
ern cousins  by,  not  only  suggesting  that  we  have  a  reunion  of  the 
N.  C.  Atwaters  and  their  descendants,  but  by  projecting  a  great 
scheme  in  an  elaborate  program  backed  up  by  splendid  advertising, 
thus  ensuring  from  the  very  outset  surprising  interest  and  delight- 
on  the  part  of  all  in  the  project. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  have  him  and  his  wife  with  us  to-day, 
and  also  our  other  northern  kinsman,  Hon.  Richard  Mead  Atwater, 
a  great  and  celebrated  chemist,  who  also  is  a  Quaker,  Mr.  Henry 
Harrison  Atwater,  of  Vermont,  and  our  relation  from  Florida,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Atwater  and  son.  We  want  them  to  feel  quite  at  home  among 
us.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  our  near  kinsman,  Hon.  Jas. 
R.  Atwater,  and  wife  from  Thomaston,  Ga.,  failed  to  come. 

We  count  ourselves  most  fortunate  in  having  for  our  presiding  of- 
ficer, Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Turrentine,  president  of  Greensboro  College  for 
Women,  whose,  grandmother  was  Celia  Atwater,  and  whose  wife  was 
daughter  of  Carney  Atwater. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Perry,  pastor  of  How  River  church,  who  is  invited 
to  be  with  us  to-day,  in  now  serving  the  churches  in  the  country 
where  most  of  the  Atwaters  were  reared. 

I  wish  before  closing  to  express  our  great  appreciation  of  the 
courtesies  shown  us  by  President  Chase,  also  Dean  Noble,  in  accord- 
ing us  such  hearty  welcome,  and  providing  us  with  buildings  in 
which  to  hold  these   exercises. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  happy  day,  and 
that  those  who  failed  to  come  to  this  first  reunion  will  never  cease 
to  regret  it.  I  am  delighted  with  the  honor  done  me  in  placing  me 
in  this  position  of  service  and  will  do  my  utmost  to  make  things 
pleasant    and    comfortable    for   you. 

Then  he  introduced  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  dean  of  the  school  of 
education  of  the  university,  who  in  a  few  felicitious  and  well  chosen 
words,  welcomed  the  family  to  Chapel  Hill,  as  follows: 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
oline, it  gives  me  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  to-day  as  our  guests. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  the  people  come  here  and  enjoy  them- 
selves upon  the  campus,  in  our  academic  buildings,  in  our  public 
halls,  or  upon  our  athletic  grounds.  This  is  a  remarkable  gath- 
ering of  splendid  men,  women  and  children  who  have  descended 
from  one  man,  Enos  Atwater,  who  more  than  a  century  ago  came 
to  North  Carolina  and  became  the  ancestor  of  you  good  people  and 
hundreds  of  others  unable  to  be  here  in  this  great  family  gathering. 

I  welcome  you,  one  and  all,  with  the  glad  hand  and  the  warm 
heart  of  a  native  born  North  Carolinian.  I  welcome  you,  sir,  from 
the  great  state  of  Vermont.  I  remember,  as  a  boy,  seeing  in  my 
school  history  of  that  day,  a  picture  of  a  horse  with  ringing  bells 
drawing  a  sleigh  over  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  but  the  warm  heart 
of  North  Carolina  glows  here  to-day  with  heat  enough  to  melt  all 
that  snow  and  clothe  you  in  the  genial  raiment  of  a  hearty  wel- 
come. I  welcome  you,  sir,  from  Connecticut,  as  the  author  and  in- 
stigator of  this  wonderful  gathering  and  congratulate  you  on  that 
splendid  family  pride  which  has  moved  you  with  untiring  energy 
to  bring  together  this  great  company  of  Atwaters.  I  welcome  you, 
sir,  from  the  keystone  state  of  Pennsylvania  whose  great  territory 
with  its  millions  of  inhabitants  may  look  out  for  its  laurels  as  far 
as  population  is  concerned  if  the  Atwaters  are  blessed  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  blessed  in  the  past.  And  to  you,  sir,  from  Flori- 
da, I  extend  a  welcome  bedecked  with  all  the  flowers  one  can  imag- 
ine as  beautiful  as  those  that  grow  in  your  adopted  state.  Your 
coming  back  here  to-day  shows  that  your  love  for  the  old  home  is 
still  in  your  heart,  that  the  tar  is  yet  black  on  your  North  Carolina 
heels.  And  to  all  of  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  give  cordial 
greetings  and  bid  you  get  acquainted  with  yourselves  now  that  the 
family  is  reunited  for  this  one  good  day.  From  the  hundreds  as- 
sembled here  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  just  about  everybody  in 
the  state  must  be  an  Atwater  either  by  direct  descent  or  intermar- 
riage. In  fact,  I  incline  to  the  idea  that  I  myself  must  be  an  aV 
water.  I  remember  that  way  back  yonder  in  the  days  of  the  dirty 
feet  and  black  hands  of  my  boyhood  mother  used  to  tell  me  to  get 
into  the  water  and  not  stand  at  the  water  so  long,  as  if  I  dreaded 
it  and  then  she  would  add  that  it  seemed  in  fact  that  I  had  rather 
be  at  water  than  in  water.  And  so  there  you  see  mother  herself  in 
those  early  days  saw  in  me  the  Atwater  idea,  which  makes  me  one 
of  you  here  to-day.      I  shall,  therefore,  mingle  with  you  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  your  own  great  family  and  hope  to  conduct  myself  so  well 
as  to  make  you  take  me  as  an  adopted  son  and  now  once  more  I 
bid  you  welcome  at  your  own  University.  May  you  have  a  happy 
day  and  a  genuine  good  time. 


In  response  to  Professor  Noble,  Dr.  Turrentine  in  behalf  of  the 
Atwater  family,  expressed  appreciation  of  the  cordial  words  of  wel- 
come extended  in  the  name  of  the  University.  He  assured  Pro- 
fessor Noble  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  him  as  an  Atwater  mem- 
ber on  the  occasion.  Tribute  was  paid  to  the  great  work  which  is 
now  being  done  by  the  University,  especially  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Extension  in  bringing  the  great  institution  in  touch  with 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Turrentine  also  stated  that  his  class  (1884)  was  the  last  that 
was  graduated  from  the  rostrum  of  old  Gerard  Hall.  The  Swain 
Memorial  Hall  was  then  in  process  of  erection.  The  place  where 
the  speaker  was  standing  was,  accordingly,  a  sacred  spot.  He  also 
referred  to  his  taking  charge  of  Union  Academy  soon  after  gradua- 
tion in  the  old  community  of  his  childhood  in  Chatham  County 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  were  members  of  the  At- 
water family.  Many  representatives  from  that  community  were 
present  on  the  occasion  which  contributed  to  the  renewal  of  pleas- 
ant  associations. 


A  resolution  was  offered  and  passed  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
submit  a  list  of  names  for  officers  for  a  permanent  organization,  to 
report  when   the   meeting  was   called   to   order   in   the   afternoon. 

A  recess  was  declared  when  all  adjourned  to  Memorial  hall  where 
a   bounteous   luncheon   was   partaken   of.      It  was   entirely   informal 
and  an  intermingling  of  relatives  passed  the  time  only  too  quickly. 
At  the  afternoon   session  the  committee   presented  the   following 
names  as  officers  of  the  Atwater  Family  Reunion: 
President — Hon.   James  B.  Atwater. 
Vice-President — Rev.   S.   B.   Turrentine. 
Secretary  and   Treasurer — Paul   Barringer. 
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The  opening  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Turrentine,  as 
follows: 

A  visitor  from  Europe  looking  over  the  sandhills  of  New  Eng- 
land, asked  his  American  friend  standing  near,  "What  do  you  raise 
in  this  country?"      The  reply  was,  "We  raise  great  men." 

North  Carolina's  products,  like  Gaul,  used  to  be  divided  into 
three   parts:    "Tar,   pitch   and   turpentine." 

Still  greater  has  been  the  recognition  of  North  Carolina's  numer- 
ous staples,  so  that  she  has  been  called  the  "Sample  State." 

From  the  long-leaf  pine  to  the  balsam  we  can  breathe  the  varied 
climate  like  unto  that  from  Jericho  to  Lebanon.  And  like  unto  the 
Holy  Land  our  state  can  furnish  that  variety  of  flora  and  fauna  as 
to  remind  every  visitor  of  his  native  land. 

Though  spiced  with  this  variety  of  staples  yet  such  homogenous- 
ness  characterizes  our  yeomanry,  that  Dr.  Charles  W.  Elliott,  while 
addressing  an  audience  at  a  North  Carolina  college  said  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  more  typical  Caucasian  congregation. 

The  richest  assets  of  a  commonwealth  are  its  worthy  citizens. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  the  Atwater  family  in  North  Carolina 
we  believe  that  we  are  within  the  facts  of  history  when  claiming 
some  share  in  the  heritage  of  our  ancestors  from  the  east  where  the 
New  Englander  declared  great  men  are  raised. 

In  fact,  the  Atwater  history,  carefully  prepared  by  our  esteemed 
kinsman,  Francis  Atwater,  presents  a  record  of  which  we  may  be 
justly  proud. 

Among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Atwater  connections  in  the  old 
North  State  we  recognize  an  average  of  substantial  citizenship. 

In  reply  to  inquiry  regarding  some  traits  of  our  Atwater  people 
the  statement  was  made  that  they  are  generally  industrious  and 
self-supporting. 

With  these  qualities  of  a  substantial  yeomanry  we  believe  there 
are  associated  generally  the  other  essential  virtues  including  piety, 
patriotism  and  intelligence. 

According  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  last  three  named  principles 
constitute  the  minimum  conditions  of  social  stability;  declaring  that 
without  reigion,  patriotism  and  education,  no  nation  can  withstand 
a  civil  revolution.  The  Atwater  people  of  our  state  are  generally 
noted  for  interest  in  the  affairs  of  religion  or  the  church. 

A  wit  paid  tribute  to  this  trait  of  the  Atwater  family  in  giving 
the  following  diagnosis  of  an  Atwater  descendant:  "Sam,"  said  he, 
"you  take  your  plausibility  after  the  Turrentines;   your  pluck  after 
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the  Steels    (noted   fighters);    your  economy  after  the  Strouds;    and 
what  little  religion  you  have  you  take  from  the  Atwaters." 

Among  the  annals  giving  records  for  piety  there  appears  in  bold 
relief  the  name  of  Wilson  Atwater,  of  whom  the  Rev.  Joseph  B. 
Martin,  of  Chapel  Hill,  said:  "Truth  demands  for  him  an  illustrious 
place  on  the  roll  of  saints." 

A  man  approached  Rev.  Wilson  Atwater  seeking  employment,  to 
whom  the  preacher-farmer  said:  "I  hear  that  you  swear."  "Well," 
said  the  applicant,  "if  I  do  you  will  never  hear  me  swear."  To 
whom  the  Rev.  Wilson  said:  "I  don't  want  my  horses  to  hear  you 
swear!" 

Another  Atwater  trait  is  patriotism,  whether  in  peace,  voting 
honest  convictions  or  representing  the  people  in  legislative  assem- 
blies, or  in  time  of  war  bravely  fighting  for  the  country's  cause,  the 
Atwater  people  have  a  roster  worthily  representing  the  faithful  and 
the  brave. 

Upon  the  hustings  some  family  characteristics  are  indicated. 

During   a   time   when   prohibition    was    unpopular,     Matthew   At- 
water,  who   had   already   attended   the   state   legislature,   was   again 
called  forth  as  a  candidate.      In  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd,  in- 
cluding students,  he  closed  a  courageous  address  on  the  main  street 
in   Chapel   Hill   by  singing  a   stanza   of   his   own   composing: 
"I   will   eat  when   I   am   hungry, 
And   I'll   drink   when   I'm   dry; 
And  if  prohibition  don't  kill   me, 
I'll  live  till   I   die." 

Ex-Congressman  John  W.  Atwater  could  at  one  time  by  the  use 
of  wit  and  humor,  laugh  out  of  court  the  arguments  of  his  antag- 
onist on  the  political  campaign.  On  another  occasion  when  intim- 
idations were  made  against  his  person  by  certain  law-breakers  of  his 
community,  the  war-spirit  of  the  old  veteran  flames  out  in  the 
counter  challenge  to  do  so  if  they  dare,  with  the  fearless  warning 
that  their  bodies  would  be  found  soon  afterwards  hanging  to  the 
limbs  of  the  big  oaks  about  his  home. 

In  a  later  period,  visit  our  state  senate,  and  note  the  attention 
directed  to  one  tall,  blue-eyed,  fair  complected  member  of  the  body. 
No  greater  responsibility  rests  upon  any  member,  because  there  is 
a  prevailing  conviction  that  this  gentleman  from  Chatham  seeks  the 
right  side  on  any  issue  and  the  name  James  B.  Atwater  is  first 
called  on  the  roll. 

The  Atwater  people  of  North  Carolina  are  also  noted  for  intel- 
ligence, combining  the  essential  mental  asset,  common  sense.  With- 
out possessing  much  wealth  many  of  them  are  included  in  the  fel- 
lowship  of  Wordworth's  "plain  living  and  high   thinking." 

The  quaint  old  bachelor,  Peter  Willis,  who  lived  alone  on  the 
Moses  Atwater  estate,  was  one  day  heard  soliloquizing:   "I  can  read 
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as  good  as  Jahaza:  I  can  write  as  good  as  Jehiel;  and  as  for  figures. 
I  ask  no  man  no  odds." 

Is  it  asked  who  was  the  youngest  boy  at  the  head  of  a  large  class 
of  young  men  in  the  Dr.  Closs  school  of  Chatham  in  the  early  days? 
The  answer  is  the  Atwater  boy. 

Recalling  North  Carolina's  staples,  we  are  reminded  that  the  poet 
has  made  a  great  advance  on  the  old  geographer's  familiar  three 
products,  as  indicated  in  the  lines: 

"Down  in  Carolina  grows  the  lofty  pine, 
And  her  groves  and  forests  bear  the  scented  vine; 
And  her  bright  eyed  daughters,  none  can     fairer  be; 
Oh,  it  is  the  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty." 
A  prominent  educator  of  this  state  in  a  recent  address  said  that 
he  asked  a  body  of  teachers  to  write  the  names  of  several  citizens  in 
our  country  most  noted  for  valuable  service.      In  the  answers  given 
by  the  women,  he  stated,  every  person  named  was  a  man,  and  he 
added  that  not  a  single  man  had  the  gallantry  to  mention  a  single 
woman.     If  the  greatness  of  a  people  and  the  glory  of  national  life 
are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  its    womanhood,    can  we  read 
Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  without  some  protest? 

In  searching  for  the  philosophy  of  history  he  discovers  that  "Uni- 
versal history  is  at  Bottom  the  history  of  great  men  who  have 
worked  here."  It  is  remarkable  that  this  Scotchman,  Carlyle,  failed 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  discovery  made  by  the  Frenchman,  Lamar- 
tine,  who  gallantly  said:  "There  is  a  woman  at  the  beginning  of  all 
great  things." 

Thus  we  find  a  Jochebed  closely  connected  with  the  beginning  of 
Hebrew  nationalism;  an  Ursula  Cotta  closely  associated  with  the 
veformation;  an  Isabella  united  with  the  beginnivg  of  the  New- 
iVorld  discovery;  a  Susannah  Wesley  forever  linked  with  the  origin 
of  Methodism. 

I  would,  accordingly,  be  untrue  to  my  task  it  I  should  fail  to 
mention  the  noble  womanhood  constituting  the  brightest  cluster  in 
the  Atwater  gaiaxy. 

The  Atwater  womanhood  represented  by  Lois  Atwater  Strowd, 
Celia  Atwater  Strowd,  and  a  host  of  other  elect  women,  merits  the 
tribute  paid  to   the  strong  woman  by  the   inspired  writer: 

"Her  price  is  far  above  rubies. 

Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing;   and  she  shall  rejoice 

in  time   to  come. 
She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom;    ana  in  ner  tongue  is 

the  law  of  kindness. 
She  looketh  well   to  the  ways  of  her  household,   ana   eatetn 
not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands;   and  let  her  own  works 
praise  her  in  the  gates." 
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Cornelia  Clegg  Love,  the  missionary,  Mattie  Atwater  Jenkins, 
the  orphans'  friend,  and  a  notable  body  of  other  women  of  the  At- 
water connection  have  wrought  well,  whom  many  will  call  blessed. 

Whatever  of  success  has  attended  the  lifework  of  the  speaker  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  helpful  influence  of  his  companion,  heroi- 
cally sharing  his  burdens  and  inspiring  every  worthy  motive  and 
effort. 

When  the  great  crisis  came  to  old  G.  F.  C.  in  the  desolation  of 
her  ashes  in  1904.  this  alumna  was  asked  if  supreme  effort  should 
be  made  to  rebuild  and  save  the  old  Alma  Mater  by  adding  to  the 
exacting  claims  of  the  large  West  Market  Street  pastorate  the  heavy 
work  of  field-canvas  for  the  college,  with  a  resolution  born  of  sac- 
rificial devotion  to  a  righteous  cause,  she  said:  Yes,  go! 

I  verily  believe  that  the  life  spent  amid  the  toils  of  domestic  duty 
is  as  truly  heroic  and  sacrificial  as  that  of  a  Joan  of  Arc  to  perish 
iimid  the  flames. 

To-day  we  represent  in  pleasant  fellowship  the  Atwater  peoples  of 
\he  different  sections  of  our  commonwealth.  Representing:  the  cen- 
tral section,  we  of  the  old  North  State  would  gladly  extend  the 
Uand  of  welcome  to  our  kindred  friends  on  either  side,  we  would 
pledge  our  endeavor  to  be  worthy  of  the  noble  traditions  of  our 
ancestors,  not  only  by  fittingly  commemorating  their  lives,  but  also 
by  carrying  forward  to  still  greater  success  the  like  tasks  they  so 
well  began. 

In  the  momentous  work  of  reconstruction,  we  will  not  fail  to 
clearly  see  and  heroically  follow  the  vision  of  duty  and  destiny  ex- 
pressed in  the  watchword: 

"We  can  only  go  forward,  with  lifted  eyes  and  freshened  spirit, 

to  follow  the  vision America  shall,   in  truth,   show  the 

way.      The  light  streams  upon  the  path  ahead,  and  nowhere  else." 
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DAVID  ATWATER  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS 


Then  was  introduced  Hon.  Francis  Atwater,  family  historian  and 
organizer  of  many  enterprises,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

The  history  of  David  Atwater  and  his  descendants  cannot  be  told 
in  a  few  words.  Indeed,  if  I  should  take  up  all  I  have  read  and 
traced  out  it  would  require  more  time  than  should  be  given  the 
subject  at  a  gathering  of  this  kind.  The  first  Atwaters  to  come  to 
America  were  David  and  Joshua  and  their  sister  Ann.  Joshua  be- 
came prominent  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  affairs,  was  mar- 
ried, had  several  children,  but  none  to  perpetuate  the  family  name. 
The  sister  Ann,  who  probably  attended  to  the  household  duties  until 
the  brothers  miarried,  is  not  mentioned  afterwards.  David,  the  an- 
cestor of  all  Atwaters  in  this  country  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  left  England  in  16  37.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he 
landed  in  America.  He  had  buried  his  father  in  November,  16  36, 
and  his  mother  the  following  January,  and  thus  being  liberated 
from  filial  duty  joined  the  expedition  of  Kentish  men  who  had  be- 
come "infected  with  distemper  for  the  authorized  church."  Their 
emigration  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  discomfort  experienced  by  the 
English  Puritans  in  their  native  land,  rather  than  to  any  attrac- 
tiveness in  this  wilderness.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have 
been  surrounded  with  the  security,  beauty  and  plenty  enjoyed  by 
the  posterity  of  these  colonists,  to  conceive  of  the  same  territory  as 
it  was  seen  by  their  ancestors  when  they  arrived,  or  as  it  presented 
itself  to  the  eye  of  imagination  when  they  decided  to  emigrate. 
This  country  is  to  its  present  inhabitants  their  pleasant  home;  but 
the  Englishmen  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  uncomfortable  in 
England,  loved  England  as  their  dear  native  land,  and  thought  of 
America  as  a  foreign  country,  and  as  such,  destitute  of  the  attrac- 
tion and  charm  which  appertains  to  the  ideal  of  home. 

Moreover,  emigration  to  the  new  world  was  not  mere  exile  from 
a  land  they  were  reluctant  to  leave;  it  was  exposure  to  suffering  by 
cold  and  hunger,  to  peril  of  death  by  shipwreck,  by  wild  beasts,  and 
by  treacherous  savages.  Such  liabilities  are,  indeed,  not  unattrac- 
tive to  men  whom  love  of  adventure  predominates;  but  the  English 
Puritans  were  in  general  as  free  from  that  restlessness  of  mind 
which  seeks  relief  in  excitement  as  any  people  in  the  world.  Re- 
ligion, inclining  them  to  sobriety  and  industry,  fostered  the  love  of 
home,  of  security  and  of  comfort.  Individuals  among  them  may 
have  been  susceptible  to  love  of  adventure;  but  as  a  class,  the  plant- 
ers of  New  England  were  men  not  naturally  inclined  to  desert  their 
homes,  and  expose  themselves  to  hardships  and  perils  of  the  ocean 
and   in  the   wilderness.      On   the   contrary   their   training   had    been 
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such  as  inclined  them  to  remain  in  their  native  land.  This  is  true 
of  even  the  unmarried  men,  like  David  and  Joshua  Atwater,  but  the 
reluctance  to  emigrate  was  far  greater  when  one  must  expose  sister, 
wife  and  children  to  hardships  they  were  less  able  than  the  men  to 
bear. 

It  was  a  great  undertaking  to  prepare  for  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  and  a  permanent  residence  in  the  new  world.  The  min- 
isters could  embark  perhaps,  with  their  books  and  household  stuff, 
but  merchants  and  owners  of  real  estate  needed  several  months, 
after  deciding  to  emigrate,  for  the  conversion  of  their  assets  into 
money,  or  into  merchandise  suitable  for  the  adventure  in  which 
they  were  engaging.  Yet  these  young  men,  Joshua,  who  was  a 
mercer,  disposed  6f  his  goods,  while  David  sold  the  real  estate  to 
which  they  had  only  been  in  possession  of  a  short  time,  when  they 
joined  a  company  which  projected  something  more  than  emigration. 
They  were  not  to  scatter  themselves  when  they  disembarked,  among 
the  different  settlements  already  established  in  New  England,  but  to 
remain  together  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  isolated  com- 
munity. For  this  reason  a  more  comprehensive  outfit  was  neces- 
sary than  if  they  had  expected  to  become  incorporated  individually 
or  collectively,  in  communities  already  planted.  In  addition  to  the 
stores  shipped  by  individuals,  there  must  be  many  things  provided 
for  the  common  good,  by  persons  acting  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
company.  There  is  evidence,  that  after  the  expedition  arrived  in 
New  Haven,  its  affairs  were  managed  like  those  of  a  joint  stock  as- 
sociation and,  therefore,  some  ground  for  believing  that  from  the 
beginning,  those  who  agreed  to  emigate  in  this  company,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  associated  themselves  together  as  partners  in  the 
profit  and  loss  of  the  adventure. 

These  early  emigrants  were  advised  to  have  victuals  with  them 
for  a  "'twelve-month,"  to  bring  good  stores  of  clothing  and  bedding; 
paper  and  linseed  oil  for  the  windows,  with  cotton  yarn  for  the 
lamps.  They  were  taught  to  ballast  the  ships  with  iron,  steel,  lead, 
nails,  and  other  heavy  articles  of  utility;  also  bricks.  One  Atwater 
house,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Thomas,  a  son  of  David,  the 
emigrant,  when  torn  down  nearly  200  years  later,  had  bricks  taken 
from  it  with  "London"  stamped  upon  them.  The  bulk  of  the  cargo 
carried  consisted  of  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  food,  tools,  arms, 
ammunition  and  seed.  Neat  cattle  and  goats  were  usually  taken, 
sometimes  horses.  Two  months  was  perhaps  the  average  time  con- 
sumed in  sailing  from  London  to  Boston  in  the  vessels  of  that  day. 
A  passage  was,  indeed,  sometimes  made  in  less  time,  but  in  other 
instances  was  protracted  to  three  months.  A  vessel  made  but  one 
round  trip  a  year,  leaving  England  in  the  spring  and  arriving  home 
in  the  autumn.  Crowded  cabins  rendered  the  passage  uncomfor- 
table, even  when  speedy;  but  a  protracted  voyage  often  induced 
not  only  discomfort  but  disease. 
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It  was  in  the  summer  of  1737  that  the  Atwaters  landed  on  the 
coast  near  Boston.  With  others  Joshua  and  David  had  heard  from 
the  Pequot  Indian  war  of  the  land  west  of  the  Connecticut  river. 
It  was  Known  in  modern  orthography  as  Quinnipiac.  Joshua  v.Tas 
included  in  an  exploring  party  to  look  this  over.  It  was  too  late 
in  the  year  to  send  a  report  back  to  Boston  and  build  houses  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  shelter  women  and  children,  so  Joshua  and 
six  others  remained  through  the  winter,  being  sheltered  by  a  hut 
situated  near  a  creek.  We  may  imagine  they  spent  their  time  in 
hewing,  clearing  and  sawing,  in  hunting  and  trapping,  and  in  col- 
lecting by  means  of  barter  with  the  natives,  beavers  and  other  furs 
for  the  European  market.  What  communication  they  had  that  win- 
ter with  those  in  Boston  must  have  been  by  Indian  runners  who 
could  easily  perform  such  service.  It  is  probable  they  had  com- 
menced negotiations  with  the  Indians  for  their  land,  built  huts  and 
made  all  possible  provision  for  the  arrival  of  those  who  were  to 
come  in   the  spring,   which  included   David  Atwater   and   his   sister 

.villi. 

It  was  on  Friday  when  they  left  Boston,  and,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  spent  a  fortnight  on  the  voyage,  it  was  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  when  they  arrived.  On  the  Sabbath  they  worshiped  under 
an  oak  tree  near  the  landing  place.  The  purchase  of  the  land  had 
probably  been  perfected  in  April  though  no  written  deed  was  signed 
until  the  following  November.  The  natives  were,  therefore,  ex- 
pecting the  large  re-enforcement  received  by  the  six  Englishmen, 
one  having  died  in  the  winter,  with  whom  they  were  now  well  ac- 
quainted. They  welcomed  the  newcomers  and  were  pleased  to  have 
in  their  neighborhood  a  plantation  of  Englishmen,  to  which  they 
might  retreai  when  molested  by  their  enemies  and  where  they  might 
barter  their  venisons,  pelts  and  furs,  for  the  much  admired  tools 
and  trinkets  of  the  English.  They,  now  for  the  first  time,  saw  Eng- 
lish women  and  children  and  admired  them  with  great  curiosity. 
The  planters  brought  with  them  or  procured  from  Massachusetts, 
plants  and  seeds  which  soon  yielded  what  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  enjoy  in  England.  Grains,  especially  wheat,  rye  and  peas  were 
sown,  and  the  reward  was  most  bountiful.  Then  came  the  fencing 
in  of  land,  pounds  and  pound  keepers.  David  Atwater  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  committee  to  see  that  swine  were  not  allowed  to  stray 
from  home  and  to  provide  penalties.  Subsequently  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  general  court  to  explain  why  his  own  hogs  were  allowed  to 
run  around   loose. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  what  was  termed  for  many  years  the 
colony  of  New  Haven.  The  Quinnipiac  river  flowed  through 
meadow  land,  and  for  three  miles  were  salt  meadows  on  both  sides. 
It  was  near  this  river  in  what  was  known  as  the  Cedar  Hill  district 
that  David,  the  emigrant,  took  up  his  abiding  place,  a  farm  of  some 
160  acres.      He  was  rated  at  this  time  as  being  worth  500  pounds, 
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which  for  those  days  was  a  good  sized  fortune.  The  temporary 
shelters,  which  the  first  planters  of  New  England  provided  for  their 
families  till  they  could  erect  permanent  dwellings  were  of  different 
kinds.  Some  planters  carried  tents  with  them  to  the  place  chosen 
for  the  new  home;  some  built  wigwams  like  those  of  the  natives. 
Either  specie  would  suffice  for  summer,  but  for  winter  they  usually 
built  huts,  as  they  called  them,  similar  to  the  later  log  cabins  in 
the  forests  of  the  west,  though,  in  some  instances,  if  not  in  most, 
they  were  roofed  after  the  English  fashion  of  thatch.  It  was  a  pe- 
culiarity of  New  Haven  that  cellars  were  used  for  temporary  habi- 
tations. They  were,  as  the  name  suggests,  partially  underground 
and  perhaps  in  most  cases  on  the  hillside.  Rev.  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth,  who  came  to  Quinnipiac  with  his  parents  in  October,  16  38, 
when  he  was  seven  years  old,  describes  the  cellar  in  which  the  fam- 
ily spent  the  first  winter,  as  covered  with  earth  on  the  roof.  Such 
a  covering  might  be  effectual  to  exclude  the  cold  winter  winds,  but 
it  was  a  poor  protection  from  heavy  rains.  When  an  old  man  he 
remembered  how  he  had,  while  asleep,  been  drenched  with  water 
permeating  the  muddy  roof  and  had  been  afflicted  in  consequence 
with  a  dangerous  illness. 

The  diet,  of  the  planters  consisted  chiefly  of  domestic  products, 
though  it  was  only  a  short  period  before  commerce  with  the  West 
Indies  was  started,  when  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  were  supplied 
with  sugar  and  foreign  fruits.  Indeed,  there  were  many  Atwaters 
who  engaged  in  trading  with  these  islands,  bringing  rum  and  mo- 
lasses in  their  own  ships  and  exchanging  commodities  raised  at 
home  and  later  mules  and  manufactured  goods.  These  same  Atwa- 
ters traded  clocks  in  the  south  for  the  mules  which  they  drove  north 
and  held  until  ready  to  ship.  Only  a  short  time  ago  an  old  barn  in 
New  Haven  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  place  where  the  mules 
were  sheltered.  Kine  and  sheep  were  few  during  th  early  years  of 
the  Atwaters,  but  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  game  that  the: 
scarcity  of  mutton  and  beef  was  but  a  small  inconvenience.  In 
towns  venison  brought  in  by  English  or  Indian  hunters  was  usually 
to  be  obtained,  and  at  the  farms  wild  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  moose 
and  deer  were  so  plentiful  that  no  household  was  without  a  boun- 
tiful supply.  The  rivers  were  full  of  fish,  while  at  the  sea  shore 
clams,  oysters  and  mussels  could  be  obtained  for  the  gathering. 

A  brew  house  was  an  early  requisite  demanded  by  the  settlers 
and  beer  was  as  regularly  on  the  table  as  bread.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  state  that  it  was  not  of  the  2.75  variety,  but  had  a  good  stiff  kick 
in  it.  Indeed,  as  late  as  my  boyhood,  it  was  customary  to  serve  a 
hot  toddy  (cider  brandy,  sugar  and  hot  water)  to  the  minister  when 
he  made  a  friendly  call.  I  well  remember  one  stately,  old  gentle- 
man, who  wore  the  old  fashioned  stock  instead  of  a  collar,  when 
he  came  to  our  house  one  afternoon.  It  was  after  he  had  been  en- 
tertained by  several  parishioners  when  it  was  noticed  that  it  was 
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not  a  reverential  but  another  kind  of  "spirit"  that  prompted  his 
performance.  I  have  no  evidence  that  a  New  England  Atwater  ever 
distilled  spirits.  The  nearest  approach  to  one  was  a  cider  mill 
owned  by  my  grandfather,  the  product,  a  good  share  of  which  went 
to  a  still  owned  by  a  nearby  neighbor.  The  Atwaters,  as  old  time 
merchants,  sold  both  cider  brandy  and  West  India  rum.  I  do  not 
believe  they  were  teetotalers,  but  always  had  in  the  house  and  used 
liquor  moderately  and  with  good  judgment.  There  was  no  com- 
parison in  quality  of  those  days  with  the  adulterated  product  of 
the   present   generation. 

It  must  have  been  some  years  after  David  settled  in  New  Haven 
before  he  married  Damaris  Sayre,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sayre  of 
Southampton,  L.  I.  There  is  no  tradition  as  to  how  or  when  he 
met  her.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1881  that  it  was  discovered  who 
she  was.  A  gentleman  in  looking  over  the  probate  records  of 
Southampton  reading  the  will  of  Thomas  Sayre,  found  that  he  left 
forty  shillings  to  his  daughter  "Damaris,  wife  of  David  Atwater,  of 
New  Haven."  Thomas  Sayre  was  a  native  of  Bedfordshire,  Eng- 
land. Two  houses  built  by  him  and  his  son  Thomas  about  1648 
were  still  standing  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  were  demol- 
ished. The  Sayre  family  were  of  high  principles  and  as  prominent 
as  any  on  Long  Island.  David  and  Demaris  were  the  parents  of 
ten  children.  The  whole  ten  took  part  in  the  early  history  of  New 
Haven.  The  daughters  married  men  of  prominence.  The  first 
child  married  when  she  was  twenty  years  old,  John  Austin.  Most 
of  their  children  died  young.  David,  Joshua  and  John,  however, 
had  families  whose  descendants  are  numerous. 

The  second  daughter,  named  after  her  mother,  also  married  in 
ner  twentieth  year.  Her  husband  was  John  Punderson,  only  son 
of  Deacon  and  Margaret  Punderson.  The  father  was  an  early  im- 
migrant. From  him  descended  all  the  Pundersons  in  the  country. 
There  were  three  John  Pundersons  deacons  of  the  First  church  in 
New  Haven  in  succession. 

David  Atwater,  the  first  son,  married  some  one  by  the  name  of 
Joanna,  which  to  this  day  is  all  that  is  known  of  her.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  upon  and  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  land  orig- 
inally assigned  to  his  father.  There  was  a  two-story  brick  house 
standing  until  burned  ten  years  ago,  which  according  to  tradition, 
this  David  built.  The  land  is  still  in  possession  of  his  descendants. 
He  had  two  daughters  who  married. Bradleys.  His  son  Joshua  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  the  farm  after  his  father's  death. 

The  next  son,  Joshua,  married  Sarah  Rockwell  and  settled  in 
Wallingford.  He  died  a  comparatively  young  man,  leaving  no 
children. 

John,  the  fifth  son,  from  whom  descended  the  North  Carolina 
branch,  married  Abigail  Mansfield.  He  took  over  the  farm  left  by 
liis  brother  Joshua.      Before  doing  so  he  had  learned  to  be  a  weaver 
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and  probably  earned  his  living  in  New  Haven  working  at  his  trade. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  ever  after  called  "Weaver."  All  of  his  chil- 
dren married,  except  Mercy,  whom  I  found  no  record  of  except  her 
birth.  Not  one  of  them  left  their  native  town,  but  all  raised  fam- 
ilies that  were  an  honor  to  their  community. 

The  fourth  son  was  Jonathan.  He  married  Ruth,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck.  He  had  eleven  children.  He  was  the  mer- 
chant prince  of  New  Haven,  and  his  profits  must  have  satisfied  his 
ambition.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  found  in  the  probate  records, 
covers  over  eight  closely  written  pages,  and  gives  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, great  and  small,  suggestive  not  only  of  wealth  but  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  its  acquisition.  There  were  several  farms  with  tracts  of 
land  amounting  to  four  thousand  acres;  province  bills  and  interest 
bearing  notes,  a  stock  of  merchandise  for  a  retail  store,  indicating 
barter  in  local  produce  and  in  manufactures  from  beyond  the  seas, 
such  as  fine  cutlery,  broadcloth,  Turkish  wrought  cushions;  a  ward- 
robe containing  a  number  of  coats  with  silver  buttons;  a  gold  seal 
ring,  an  ivory-headed  cane  and  a  gold  watch,  and  finally  three  neg- 
roes. His  whole  estate  was  appraised  at  15,323  pounds,  which 
was  nearly  half  as  much  as  the  official  valuation  of  all  estates  in 
New  Haven.  This  inventory  is  full  of  suggestions  concerning  the 
life  of  those  early  times.  Its  list  tells  of  energy,  industry  and 
thrift.      He  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-four  years. 

Abigail,  the  third  daughter,  married  Nathaniel  Jones,  son  of  Dep- 
uty Governor  William  Jones,  who,  like  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Punderson,  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  New  Haven.  They 
had  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

Mary,  the  fourth  daughter,  married  Ichabod  Stow,  son  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Stow  and  Hope  Fletcher,  and  for  her  second  husband  David 
Robinson.  One  daughter  of  Ichabod  Stow  married  Jehiel  Hawley, 
whose  daughter  Esther  married  David  Beecher,  grandfather  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  famous  preacher. 

The  fifth  son,  Samuel,  married  Sarah  Ailing.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  land  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father.  He  had  a  family  of  ten  children.  He  was  my  projenitor. 
My  line  down  was  Samuel,  Timothy,  Wyllys  and  Henry.  They  were 
all  farmers,  except  my  father  who  had  learned  the  trade  of  a  stone 
mason  and  later  became  a  contractor. 

The  youngest  son  of  David  was  Ebenezer,  who  married  Abigail 
Heaton,  They  had  three  daughters  and  one  son.  He  was  a  tailor 
and  lived  in  New  Haven. 

We  have  now  accounted  for  the  ten  children  of  David  Atwater. 
He  lived  to  see  them  all  happily  married  and  established  as  good 
citizens,    upright,   honest   and   respected. 

In  the  list  of  names  of  "Proprietors,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  year 
1685,"  appear  the  names  of;  David  Atwater,  Senior;   David  Atwater, 
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Junior;  John  Atwater  and  Jonathan  Atwater,  the  last  three  being 
sons  of  David  Atwater,  Senior. 

Besides  the  town  lot  assigned  to  him,  as  to  each  of  the  original 
settlers,  the  plantation  assigned  to  David  Atwater  in  the  original 
division  of  lands  among  the  planters  was  in  the  Neck,  between  Mill 
and  Quinnipiack  rivers,  at  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  the  city 
of  New  Haven.  The  general  name  of  Cedar  Hill  has  been  given  to 
this  region.  Descendants  of  David  Atwater  still  reside  there.  The 
eldest  male  representative  in  each  succeeding  generation  was  born, 
and  for  a  time,  at  least,  resided  there. 

David  Atwater  died  October  5,  1692.  His  wife  died  April  7, 
1691.  His  will  is  dated  a  week  later,  April  14,  1691,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix dated  December  9,  1691.  Examination  of  the  will,  in  con- 
nection with  knowledge  obtained  from  other  sources,  affords  in- 
formation of  interest  to  all  his  descendants.  One  of  his  six  sons, 
Joshua,  had  removed  to  Wallingford.  One  of  his  four  daughters, 
the  eldest  child,  Mercy,  who  married  John  Austin,  appears  not  to 
have  been  then  living  by  the  terms  of  the  will  in  relation'  to  her 
children. 

There  are  special  bequests  of  lands  to  each  of  the  surviving  five 
sons,  David,  John,  Jonathan,  Samuel  and  Ebenezer,  determined  in 
relation  to  the  portions  of  the  estate  already  received  by  each. 

Two  of  the  sons  had  already  been  established  in  business  in  New 
Haven,  namely  Jonathan,  whose  name  appears  in  the  list  of  "Pro- 
prietors of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  year  1685,"  the  bequests  to  him 
being,  in  the  words  of  the  will,  "besides  what  also  he  hath  already 
received,"  and  the  youngest  son  and  child,  Ebenezer. 

The  portions  of  the  estate  already  received  by  these  two  sons  may 
be  conjectured  to  have  been  the  requisite  money  capital  for  business, 
and  possibly  the  town  lot  assigned  to  David  in  the  original  division 
of  the  lands,  with  its  improvements  and  the  house  and  land  for- 
merly owned  and  occupied  by  Joshua,  on  what  was  known  as  Fleet 
street,  bought  by  David  from  Joshua  19th  June,  1665,  after  the  re- 
moval of  Joshua  to  Boston — which  house  is  said  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  descendants  of  David  more  than  two  hundred  years — 
neither  of  these  properties  appearing  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate 
in  1692.  To  each  of  the  three  remaining  sons  there  is  a  specific 
bequest  of  a  homestead. 

To  David  Atwater,  Jr.,  whose  name  was  in  the  list  of  Proprietors 
in   1685,   as  follows: 

"Item.  I  doe  Ratify  and  Confirm  to  David  Attwater,  Junior, 
my  eldest  sOii,  my  old  House,  Barn  and  Orchard,  which  he  already 
possesseth,  and  twelve  acres,  lying  on  both  sides  ye  creek,  adjoining 
to  meadow  of  Isaac  Turner's,  and  twenty  acres  of  upland,  ten  in 
ye  Cornfield  and  ten  in  ye  Neck,  south  of  that  peese  of  land  fensed 
in  on  ye  west  side  of  Road  and  ye  Rock." 
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To  John  Atwater,  ancestor  of  the  North  Carolina  branch,  whose 
name  was  in  the  list  of  Proprietors  in  16  85,  as  follows: 

"Item.  I  doe  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son,  John  Attwat^r, 
ye  House  and  accommodations  at  Wallingford,  with  ye  Rights  and 
Privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  which  I  bought 
formerly  Ephraim  Young's  land,  and  one  acre  more  of  silt  marsh 
of  Samuel  Potter,  with  two  acres  of  meadow  I  had  of  John  Dod, 
next  ye  River,  lying  near  my  son  David's." 

To  Samuel  Atwater,  whose  name  was  not  in  the  list  of  Proprie- 
tors in  168  5,  as  follows:  "Item.  For  all  the  rest  of  my  lands,  both 
uplands  and  meadow,  with  my  dwelling  house,  barn  and  other 
buildings,  with  the  Orchard,  privileges  and  appurtenances,  I  give 
to  my  son,  Samuel,  to  be  to  him  and  to  his  Heires  forever. 

"And  for  these  lands  and  meadows,  above  mentioned,  given  to 
my  other  sons,  my  will  is  that  it  be  to  them  and  to  their  Heirs  for- 
ever. And  my  further  will  is,  if  any  sons  see  cause  to  sell  any  of 
their  lands,  they  shall  first  offer  it  to  their  Brothers,  that  they  may 
have  ye  first  refusal." 

It  would  appear  that  there  had  been  three  divisions  of  lands  to 
the  planters,  according  to  their  original  agreement,  the  third  divi- 
sion, as  indicated  in  the  inventory,  being  about  one  hundred  acres 
to   him : 

"Item.  From  my  owne  3d  Division,  and  what  I  had  of  my  son 
John,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  four  sons,  David,  Jonathan, 
Samuel  and  Ebenezer,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them. 

"And  for  all  ye  Rest  of  my  personal  estate,  movables  and  stock 
of  cattle,  my  will  is  it  be  equally  divided  between  all  my  children, 
at  least  to  ye  value  of  it,  my  Grandchildren,  sons  of  my  daughter 
Austin,  to  be  included  for  one  share." 

On  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  Ebenezer,  the  youngest  son  and 
child,  to  Abigail  Heaton,  which  was  the  last  of  the  marriages  of 
his  ten  children,  David  Atwater  could  doubtless  reflect  that,  upon 
the  execution  of  his  will,  each  of  his  eight  surviving  children  would 
be  established  in  life  with  a  place  of  residence.  On  that  day,  De- 
cember 9,  1691,  he  recorded  his  great  thoughtfulness  and  equal 
care  for  all  his  children  in  an  Appendix  to  his  will,  without  the  for- 
mality of  witnesses,  in  these  words: 

"Know  all  men  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I,  David  Attwater, 
Senior,  Doe,  upon  further  consideration,  and  from  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote love  and  peace  among  my  children,  and  to  make,  as  neere  as 
I  can,  an  equal  distribution  of  that  estate  which  God  hath  given 
me,  I  do  hereby,  as  my  will,  give  to  each  of  my  children,  out  of 
Samuel's  part,  five  pounds,  to  be  paid  out  of  ye  stock  of  cattle  or 
as  he  may  think  best." 
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Probate  record:  "This  Appendix  to  ye  will  admitted  by  all  of  ye 
children  and  ye  Court  as  if  proved  by  witnesses.  Agrees  with  ye 
original   text. 

"Wm.  Jones,  Clerk." 

These  extracts  from  the  will  of  David  Attwater,  of  Royton  in 
Lenham  and  Cedar  Hill,  New  Haven,  of  natural  interest  to  all  who 
trace  their  lineage  to  him,  whether  they  bear  his  name  or  not,  may 
appropriately  end  with  its  opening  and  closing  words: 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  David  Attwater,  Senior, 
of  New  Haven,  in  ye  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  England,  though 
weak  of  body,  yet  of  competent,  sound  understanding  and  mem- 
ory, do  make  and  ordain  this  as  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  man- 
ner and   form   following: 

"Imprimis.  I  commend  my  soul  unto  the  hands  of  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  my  Redeemer,  and  my  body  to  the  eartli,  to  be  buried 
in  a  comely  and  decent  manner,  according  to  the  discression  of  my 
executors  hereafter  named.'' 

"Lastly.  I  do  herebj^  constitute  and  appoint  my  loving  son- 
in-law,  John  Punderson,  and  my  son,  Samuell,  to  be  Executors  of 
this,  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  Capt.  Moses  Mansfield, 
Overseer.  And  doe  order  my  son-in-law,  John  Punderson,  and  my 
son  Samuell,  to  pay  him  twenty  shillings  for  his  trouble.  And  I 
doe  hereby  revoke  and  make  void  all  former  will  or  wills.  And  de- 
clare this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament. 

The  early  Atwaters  who  descended  from  David,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jonathan,  who  was  called  the  merchant  prince,  and  Ebec- 
ezer,  who  was  a  tailor,  were  nearly  all  farmers,  living  peaceful  and 
frugal  lives.  They  mostly  settled  near  the  old  homestead,  but  fin- 
ally began  to  scatter,  the  first  one  to  leave  settling  in  Wallingford, 
some  miles  away.  One  farm  acquired  at  this  time  still  remains  in 
the  family,  belonging  to  a  descendant  of  the  seventh  generation. 

Jeremiah,  son  of  Jonathan,  was  also  a  merchant  and,  like  his 
father,  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  enterprise.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
upon  one  occasion  he  ordered  a  keg  of  nails  from  some  distant 
place.  Upon  opening  the  keg  he  found  a  top  layer  of  nails  and 
underneath,  all  silver  dollars.  He  remonstrated  to  the  seller  he  had 
bought  nails  not  silver  dollars,  but  the  reply  came  he  had  ordered 
nails  and  nails  they  must  be.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  dollars 
had  come  to  him  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  and  were  not 
gained  by  any  labor  or  forethought  of  his  own,  he  gave  a  portion 
in  the  form  of  a  baptismal  basin  for  the  service  and  worship  of  God. 
Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not  he  did  present  a  silver  bowl  to 
the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  Haven  and  it  is  still  in  existence. 

In  1718  Jeremiah  was  called  a  "brazier."  He  with  two  others 
were  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  sec 
up  a  mill  to  improve  linseed  and  rape  oil.      The  law  protected  them 
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for  a  period  of  twenty  years  under  a  penalty  of  50  pounds  for  any 
violation  against  others  starting  in  that  line  of  business.  In  1721 
he  was  master  of  a  sloop  from  Boston.  Smallpox  prevailed  at  that 
time.  He  was  ordered  to  have  the  goods  he  shipped  well  aired  be- 
fore being  exposed   for  sale. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  broke  out  in  Caleb,  a  grandson  of  David, 
about.  1749  when  he  took  his  family  and  moved  to  Duchess  county, 
New  York.  It  was  Caleb's  grandson,  Stephen,  who  apparently 
made  the  first  break  from  the  orthodox  church.  At  any  rate  he  be- 
came a  Quaker.  His  grandson,  Hon.  Richard  Mead  Atwater,  a 
guest  with  us  to-day,  says  it  was  the  pretty  eyes  of  his  grandmother, 
Huldah  Mead,  which  not  only  captivated  Stephen,  but  changed  his 
religious  conviction.  Huldah  did  a  good  job  for  I  have  known 
many  of  her  descendants  and  no  better  citizens  exist. 

In  the  fourth  generation  family  ties  became  shattered  very  gen- 
erally. Caleb  Atwater,  of  Wallingford,  a  very  successful  merchant, 
bought  from  the  state  of  Connecticut  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  Western  Reserve,  or  later  the  state  of  Ohio.  One 
township  named  Atwater,  another  named  Granger  and  also  Geneva, 
Ohio,  he  was  proprietor  of  all  the  land.  He  had  fifty-five  grand- 
children to  whom  he  gave  100  acres  apiece  and  then  divided  the 
balance  of  his  land  among  his  children.  He  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

Ambrose  Atwater  settled  in  Vermont  where  he  brought  up  a 
large  family.  We  have  with  us  to-day  his  grandson,  Henry  Har- 
rison Atwater,  who  is  your  guest.  Incidentally,  he  wants  to  show 
you  "blood  is  thicker  than  water." 

Jeremiah  was  steward  of  Yale  college  for  twenty  years.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  Atwater  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  college.  We  are  not  informed  if  he  was  educated  there,  but 
presume  from  his  holding  office  that  he  was. 

Freeman  Atwater  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  founders 
of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  His  brother  Elihu.  became  a  lawyer,  who 
migrated  to  Florida  where  he  left  a  long  line  of  descendants. 

Abigail,  daughter  of  Caleb,  married  Dr.  John  T.  Andrews,  and 
removed  to  Atwater,  Ohio.  Two  of  her  sons  became  distinguished 
lawyers. 

Merab,  daughter  of  Reuben,  married  Stephen  Rowe  Bradley,  who 
settled  in  Vermont.  He  was  United  States  senator  and  served  sev- 
eral  sessions. 

Elizabeth  Mary  Ann,  another  daughter  of  Reuben,  married  Gen. 
Andrew  Hull,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  who  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  twenty  sessions. 

Noah  Atwater  was  a  Congregational  minister  in  Westfield,  Mass., 
having  graduated  with  first  honors  of  his  class.  Jason  was  an- 
other  minister   who    settled   in   Branford. 
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Moses  Atwater  was  probably  the  first  one  of  the  family  to  study 
for  medicine.  He  graduated  from  Yale  college.  He  was  the  first 
doctor  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  where  he  enjoyed  for  a  long  period 
an  extensive  practice.  His  brother  Jeremiah  located  in  the  same 
town  but  became  blind  before  his  death  in   18  61. 

Jeremiah  Atwater  was  the  first  president  of  Middlebury  college, 
Vermont.  Lyman  Atwater  was  acting  president  of  Princeton  col- 
lege for  many  years.  If  he  had  not  had  a  mind  of  his  own  and  been 
subservient  to  others  he  could  haye  been  its  president.  He  no 
doubt  was  the  most  able  man  who  ever  filled  a  chair  in  Princeton. 
He  was  spoken  of  as  having  a  "prodigious  versatility  of  mind."  An- 
other college  president  was  John  Milton  Atwater,  who  succeeded 
President  Garfield  as  president  of  Hiram  college;  his  brother  Amzi 
was  vice-president  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  while  another  broth- 
er, Orris,  was  a  professor  in  Hiram  college.  A  sister  was  teacher 
in  the  Fisk  university  of  Tennessee.  Some  of  the  sons  were  min- 
isters. 

Jotham  Atwater  was  one  of  the  first  surveyors  to  lay  out  the  state 
of  Ohio.  He  afterwards  settled  in  Mantua,  Ohio.  His  brother 
Amzi,  who  had  previously  settled  in  the  same  town,  was  an  elder 
in  the  newly-formed  Disciple  church.  A  sister  who  married  David 
Pond  about  the  same  time,  joined  the  Mormon  movement.  She, 
with  five  of  her  children,  followed  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  to 
Missouri,  but  finally  straggled  back  to  her  brother's  home,  who  pro- 
vided  for  her  as  long  as  she  lived. 

We  have  in  the  family  several  Episcopalian  ministers;  some  Bap- 
tists, some  Methodists  and  one  Catholic  priest.  Many  Atwaters 
were  educators,  professors  in  colleges,  principals  of  academies  and 
teachers  in  seminaries.  Others  were  eminent  writers.  Judge  Caleb 
Atwater  was  the  early  historian  of  Ohio.  He  was  also  an  author 
of  innumerable  essays.  His  works  are  often  quoted  to-day.  Some 
turned  to  fiction.  No  doubt  many  of  you  have  read  the  interest- 
ing books  of  Mrs.  Anne  Caroline  Mason.  She  is  a  sister  of  our  hon- 
ored guest,  Richard  Mead  Atwater.  His  sons  were  educated  in 
mining  and  scientific  lines,  and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  have  been  very 
successful  in  their  chosen  fields. 

The  family,  as  a  rule,  have  not  been  blessed  with  extreme  wealth, 
although  three  or  four  have  disgraced  themselves,  according  to  An- 
drew Carnegie,  having  died  millionaires.  I  have  visited  our  peo- 
ple from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida  on  the  eastern  coast,  through  the 
middle  states  and  up  and  down  the  Pacific  slope.  I  found  nearly 
all  in  comfortable  circumstances;  very  few  in  extreme  poverty. 
They  are  an  ambitious  lot;    hard  workers;    few  shirkers. 

As  the  historian  of  your  family,  I  may  say  I  have  given  as  mucn 
time  as  I  could  spare  for  thirty-five  years,  to  endeavor  to  perpet- 
uate unto  posterity  the  characteristics  of  the  family.  Every  mem- 
ber has  had  a  standing  invitation  to   send  as  much  of  family  lore 
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and  statistics  as  he  or  she  desired.  What  has  been  sent  in  I  have 
carefully  edited,  but  very  seldom  curtailed.  So,  if  you  are  not 
properly  represented  in  the  histories,  you  must  blame  yourself.  I 
have  spent  many  dollars  in  prepaid  envelopes  sent  to  kindred  who 
never  had  the  grace  to  return  an  answer.  However,  let  some  min- 
or mistake  occur  and  pandemonium  reigns.  In  the  second  volume 
is  printed  the  date  of  birth  of  a  boy  before  the  parents  were  mar- 
ried. It  was  a  regrettable  error.  Twelve  years  afterwards  the 
grandmother  called  me  on  the  telephone.  Her  voice  trembled  with 
rage.  She  had  just  discovered  the  mistake,  and  insisted  I  must 
call  in  every  book  at  once.  She  said  the  subject  of  this  error  was 
a  man  grown  and  she  did  not  know  what  he  would  do  to  me  if  he 
ever  discovered  his  disgrace.  I  am  praying  that  six  feet  of  earth 
will  be  over  me  when  that  time  comes. 

I  called  upon  John  W.  Atwater,  of  Thomaston,  Ga.,  in  March, 
1906.  He  had  been  a  Methodist  exhorter  for  over  half  a  century. 
He  was  in  bed,  and  his  brother  told  me  he  was  worn  out,  a  victim 
of  the  old-fashioned  shouting  and  ranting  preaching,  which  I  hope 
has  passed  away.  It  was  only  natural  he  should  ask  what  church 
I  attended,  but  when  informed  I  did  not  attend  any,  that  the  Golden 
Rule  was  my  guide,  though  I  confessed  I  did  not  always  live  up  to 
it,  he  said  he  was  sorry,  and  his  expression  was  truly  pathetic.  He 
had  lived  a  narrow  'life,  spent  in  a  small  sphere,  which  was  as  pain- 
ful for  me  to  comprehend  as  my  liberal  ideas  were  for  him  to  tol- 
erate. I  cannot  help  but  believe  his  teachings  brought  more  fear 
than  comfort. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  was  one  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  his 
day.  He  was  connected  with  Wesleyan  college,  Middletown,  Conn. 
He  experimented  for  a  long  period  to  ascertain  what  would  best 
maintain  the  human  system.  He  proved,  to  himself  at  least,  that 
four  ounces  of  alcohol  used  daily  was  beneficial.  He  was  a  very 
temperate  man,  if  not  a  teetotaller.  Yet  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  denounced 
him  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  However,  being  an 
Atwater,  and  as  stated  before  about  others,  having  a  mind  of  his 
own,  I  do  not  believe  it  disturbed  him  one  bit. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  with  us  one  of  your  near  kindred,  Colonel 
James  R.  Atwater,  of  Thomaston,  Ga.  Although  his  grandfather 
left  your  good  old  state  to  migrate  still  further  south  he  developed 
the  old  Atwater  trait  of  being  an  early  settler  in  new  territory.  Like 
every  other  one  of  his  name  he  made  good  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Georgia.  He  left  a  good  sized  family  with  many 
descendants.  I  knew  and  honored  his  son  James  W.,  whom  I  vis- 
ited on  two  occasions.  He  told  me  much  of  his  career.  Of  course, 
his  fortune  was  swept  away  during  the  Civil  War,  but  his  energy 
predominated,  and  I  found  him  over  eighty  years  old  situated  in  a 
large,  roomy  house,  surrounded  with  luxury  and  comfort  and  a 
devoted  family.      His  son  James,   of  "whom   I   speak,   made  his   sue- 
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cess  in  business  life  as  a  banker.  His  city  honored  him  with  the  of- 
fice of  mayor,  his  district  as  senator,  and  his  state  as  quartermaster 
general,  with  the  rank  of  major;  he  was  ten  years  captain  of  the 
Upson  Guards,  Co.  H,  Second  Infantry,  and  is  now  retired  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  also  has  had  considerable  expe- 
rience as  a  manufacturer.      He  stands  high  in  the  Masonic  ranks. 

My  own  brother,  Dorence,  visited  down  here  years  ago,  but  the 
hospitable  doors  were  not  then  thrown  open.  He  was  a  Union 
prisoner  and  after  passing  through  other  prisons  landed  at  Ander- 
sonville  where  some  of  the  family  reside  to-day.  He  spent  twenty- 
two  months  there.  He  was  a  gifted  penman.  The  Confederate  of- 
ficer told  him  if  he  would  keep  the  list  of  the  prisoners  who  died 
there  it  would  be  exchanged  with  the  federal  government.  Be- 
lieving this  would  never  be  carried  out,  he  kept  a  secret  list  in  his 
coat  lining.  It  numbered  nearly  14,000.  When  he  was  released 
he  notified  the  government  what  he  had.  Arrangements  were  made 
to  copy  it  and  Dorence  again  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and  was  detailed 
as  a  clerk  in  Washington.  While  the  government  had  copied  his 
rolls  it  refused  to  give  them  back.  He  notified  the  war  department 
that  if  the  work  was  done  immediately,  it  was  then  June,  18  65,  he 
could  identify  all  the  graves.  With  forty  letterers  and  joiners  he 
was  sent  to  Andersonville  to  do  this  work.  He  had  to  have  his 
own  rolls  to  work  from.  When  he  returned  the  government  de- 
manded the  rolls  and  he  refused  to  give  them  up,  claiming  them 
as  his  own  property.  He  was  arrested,  court-martialed  and  sent 
to  states  prison  at  hard  labor  for  eighteen  months  and  stand  com- 
mitted until  the  rolls  were  returned.  He  was  there  two  months 
when  the  government,  fearing  a  Congressional  investigation,  he  was 
discharged  without  the  grace  of  a  pardon.  He  had  been  a  prisoner 
of  both  the  south  and  the  north.  I  may  add,  years  afterward  I  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  court-martial  set  aside  by  Congress.  Subse- 
quently he  said  the  word  soldier  made  him  mad  while  the  sight  of 
a  uniform  made  him  froth  at  the  mouth.  Becoming  disgusted  with 
the  United  States  he  spent  his  life  in  the  far-off  southern  seas  and 
his  remains  are  now  buried  in  his  island  home  of  Tahiti. 

Many  of  the  family  were  and  are  doctors.  John  Phelps  Atwater, 
who  lived  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  a  practitioner  there.  He 
had  foresight  and  sagacity.  Years  ago  he  invested  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  Chicago  land.  When  he  died  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  mil- 
lionaire. Dr.  David  F.  Atwater  of  Sringfield,  Mass.,  lived  to  the  ripe 
old  age  of  98  years  Besides  a  comfortable  fortune  accumulated  by 
himself  his  brother  bequeathed  him  over  half  a  million  dollars, 
out  of  an  estate  that  inventoried  over  $1,600,000. 

Many  of  the  Atwaters  lived  to  be  from  90  to  over  100  years  old, 

and  nearly  all  so  far  as  I  can  learn  were  well  preserved  at  tlheir 
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advanced  age, 
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Now  I  have  taken  you  up  and  down  the  country  and  all  over  it, 
picking  out  a  few  of  the  many  of  the  family  deserving  mention,  I 
will  confine  my  closing  remarks  to  the  goodly  people  of  the  south, 
and  I  want  to  say  right  here  I  am  proud  of  you  all. 

The  compiler  of  the  Atwater  History  has  for  many  years  searched 
far  and  near  to  learn  something  of  the  career  of  Enos  Atwater,  who 
some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  left  his 
father's  farm  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  to  locate  far  from  home.  He 
came  of  good  stock.  His  brothers,  Asaph  and  Heman,  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  His  sister,  Mehitable,  married  Eli  Bron- 
son  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Waterbury  and  raised  a  distin- 
guished family.  His  brother  Heman  acquired  from  his  father  100 
acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Southington.  This  was  in  1784,  the 
price  being  251  pounds.  Here  were  established  the  "Atwater 
Mills,"  which  have  been  in  continuous  operation  ever  since,  al- 
though not  in  the  same  location.  His  sister  Keziah  married  Amos 
Rice,  while  Anne  married  Nathan  Gaylord,  both  farmers  who  lived 
and  died  in  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Asaph  married  Ann  Dibble.  He  went  to  Torrington,  Conn.,  some 
thirty  miles  from  his  father's  home.  Here  he  reared  a  large  fam- 
ily. He  evidently  had  inherited  some  of  the  pioneer  blood  of  his 
ancestry  for  he  started  for  the  sparsely  settled  west  in  its  earliest 
days.  In  this  connection  the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  trace 
his  movements.  By  mere  accident  he  learned  of  the  existence  of 
some  of  his  descendents  now  living  in  Pennsylvania. 

Titus  and  Moses  were  of  the  fifth  generation.  Their  father  was 
Enos,  who  married  Hannah  Moss  and  had  the  military  rank  of  cap- 
tain of  militia  in  1776.  Their  grandfather  was  John,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Mix.  They  settled  upon  a  farm  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  where 
they  lived  all  their  lives.  The  writer  knows  its  location,  but  all 
evidence  of  the  buildings  thereon  have  long  since  been  obliterated. 

His  great  grandfather  was  also  John,  who  married  Abigail  Mans- 
field. He  left  New  Haven  to  settle  in  Wallingford  on  a  farm  owned 
by  his  brother  Joshua.      This  John  was  a  son  of  the  pioneer  David. 

This  shows  that  Titus  and  Moses  had  the  most  substantial  ances- 
try New  England  afforded.  The  best  blood  of  the  nation  was  in 
their  veins.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  some  reason  why  Enos 
should  have  gone  to  the  then  far  off  south.  Possibly  he  may  have 
joined  some  sailing  expedition  that  landed  in  Virginia.  I  have  read 
carefully  and  studied  conditions  in  Cheshire  to  find  if  there  was  any 
concerted  movement  of  the  young  men  to  leave  home,  but  only 
found  scattering  incidences,  few  and  far  between.  It  may  be  a  fact 
that  Enos  was  given  a  horse,  and  with  his  few  belongings  rolled 
up  journeyed  leisurely  through  the  states  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland  into  Virginia, 
where  no  doubt  he  found  employment  on  some  farm.  Possibly  it 
was  the  daughter  of  his  employer  that  made  it  an  attractive  prop- 
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osition  to  settle  nearby,  where  his  children  were  born.  This  was 
undoubtedly  in  Virginia  for  it  is  a  matter  of  tradition  that  Titus, 
with  his  wife  riding  the  same  horse,  came  from  Virginia  to  make 
their  home  in   North   Carolina. 

Who  did  Titus  marry?  We  are  told  there  was  an  Elaphalet  At- 
water,  and  who  knows  what  became  of  him?  He  was,  no  doubt,  a 
brother  of  Titus. 

I  have  found  some  satisfaction  in  the  years  of  search  and  study. 
When  I  first  took  up  untying  the  ramifications  of  the  family  the 
only  clue  I  had  was  that  Enos  went  south  and  located  in  Orange 
County,  North  Carolina.  At  that  time  I  had  never  heard  of  any 
Atwater  south  of  Washington.  Then  I  learned  of  the  election  to 
Congress  of  John  Wilbur  Atwater.  Correspondence  followed  and  I 
was  told  the  descendants  all  traced  back  to  Moses.  I  confess  not 
much  progress  has  been  made  since,  except  I  have  practically  gath- 
ered as  a  unit  nearly  all  of  the  progeny  of  Moses.  It  is  possible 
Enos'  grave  and  that  of  his  wife  might  be  found  with  a  stone  telling 
dates  of  death,  dates  of  birth,  and  her  maiden  name.  The  fore- 
fathers of  Enos  were  very  particular  to  erect  headstones  to  departed 
members,  and  this  reverence  of  family  was  a  trait  of  nearly  all  o' 
his  brothers  and  sisters  as  I  have  witnessed  in  visiting  the  ceme- 
teries where  their  kindred  are  buried. 

Enos  was  baptized  in  the  Congregational  faith.  This  was  true  of 
all  of  the  Atwaters  in  the  first  century  of  their  establishment  in  this 
country.  David,  Joshua  and  Ann,  the  immigrants,  left  their  home 
because  of  religious  persecution.  Yet  as  soon  as  they  reached  these 
friendly  shores  they  helped  establish  a  creed  of  intolerable  hard- 
ships. Everybody  was  obliged  to  contribute  and  participate  in  its 
success.  This  yoke  of  oppression  may  have  been  a  factor  in  driv- 
ing Enos  to  seek  relief  if  he  did  not  believe  in  its  tenets. 

At  any  rate,  the  Atwaters  have  never  been  followers  of  traditions. 
They  have  had  minds  of  their  own  and  have  followed  the  bent  of 
their  convictions,  even  if  it  were  against  popular  sentiment  and  peril 
to  life  and  fortune.  So  we  find  them  associating  themselves  with 
new  creeds  as  they  developed,  repudiating  the  old  estabL/hed 
church  that  the  first  settlers  adopted,  while  many  are  believers  in 
the  golden  rule  and  have  cast  aside  both  church  and  creed. 

The  southern  branch,  as  a  rule,  are  regular  attendants  of  their 
chosen  religion.  We  learn  they  are  mostly  of  the  Methodist  per- 
suasion. This  is  probably  more  true  of  the  women  than  men. 
Credit  for  this  is  given  to  the  wife  of  Moses  Atwater.  Her  name 
was  Amy  Wilson  and  it  is  said  she  was  of  Irish  parentage.  How- 
ever, it  is  told  she  was  a  woman  of  great  patience,  piety  and  per- 
suasion and  by  instilling  into  the  minds  of  her  children  and  grand- 
children her  deep  religious  convictions  sent  them  out  into  the  world 
to  preach  her  doctrines  to  mankind.      We  shall  not  take  from  Amy 
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Wilson  anything  due  her.  She  undoubtedly  was  as  good  as  gold. 
But,  before  she  married  into  the  family,  there  had  been  molded  and 
inherited  a  foundation  that,  as  it  matured,  must  have  developed 
the  best  thought  and  moral  character  of  its  subject. 

Your  people  have  not  been  devoid  of  political  honors  for  beside? 
minor  offices  and  members  of  legislature  John  Wilber  Atwater  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  served  his  term  with  honor  to  himself  and 
constituents,  as  did  Hon.  W.  L.  Stroud,  who  married  Harriet  Lou 
Atwater,  daughter  of  Jahaza  Atwater,  whose  son,  Robert  L.  Stroua, 
is  an  honored  citizen  of  Chapel  Hill. 

Not  being  able,  at  this  writing,  although  I  am  still  living  in  hope, 
to  tell  something  of  Enos  Atwater  after  leaving  Cheshire  we  must 
jump  this  generation  and  conclude  with  Moses.  He  very  likely  was 
born  about  the  same  time  as  his  wife  in  1775.  They  married,  no 
doubt,  when  just  out  of  their  teens  for  their  first  child  was  born  in 
1797.  He  died  Sept.  13,  1836,  while  his  wife  lived  to  the  ripe  old 
age  of  seventy-seven  years — Dec.   11,   18  52. 

Your  own  kinspeople  will  tell  you  in  regard  to  Moses  and  his  de- 
scendants, so  you  need  no  testimonial  from  outside  of  the  orderly 
and  commendable  lives  you  have  led,  but  I  hope  from  this  humble 
beginning  you  will  gather  in  reunion  each  year,  that  famliy  ties  be 
strengthened  and  that  the  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor. 
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THE  ATWATERS  AS  QUAKERS 


The  next  speaker  was  Hon.  Richard  Mead  Atwater,  an  honored 
Quaker,  long  mayor  of  Sea  Isle,  N.  J.,  and  an  eminent  chemist.  He 
spoke  as  follows: 

Coming  as  we  all  do  from  the  Calvinistic  state  of  Connecticut, 
I  am  inclined  to  say  that  there  are  about  as  many  Quakers  in  our 
clan  as  there  are  snakes  in  Ireland.  But  accidents  will  happen,  and 
the  beautiful  Huldah  Hoag,  an  accredited  Quaker  minister  at  six- 
teen years,  so  won  the  admiration  of  my  grandfather,  Mead  Atwa- 
ter, that  he  married  her  and  himself  became  a  Quaker  minister,  and 
they  traveled  through  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  in  their 
devoted  service.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  Atwater  Quakers  are  the 
result  of  this  union. 

So  I  was  born  and  bred  a  Quaker,  and  my  maternal  grand- 
father was  also  a  Quaker  preacher,  and  I  married  the  descendant  of 
the  Quaker  General,  Nathaniel  Green,-  whose  statue,  beside  that  of 
Roger  Williams,  stands  in  the  Hall  of  Statues  at  Washington. 

So  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light,  that  pestilent  strain  of 
heresy,  subversive  of  almost  every  tenet  of  Orthodoxy,  became  the 
dominant  strain  in  my  religious  life.  And  as,  in  my  wandering  life 
I  have  come  in  contact  with  almost  every  form  of  religious  belief, 
Moslem,  Jew,  Hindu,  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic,  and  the  more  than 
fifty-seven  varieties  of  Orthodoxy,  I  have  found  the  divine  Inner 
Light  of  the  Quaker  faith  to  be  only  the  latest  form  of  the  Mystic 
belief  of  St.  Augustin,  St.  Jausenius  and  the  French  Society  of  Port 
Royal,  the  German  Mystic  Jacob  Boehme,  the  Anabaptists,  the  Bel- 
gian Mystic  of  Maeterlinck,  and  the  Swedenborgians.  It  stands  as 
the  middle  and  writing  principle  between  the  belief  that  stresses 
the  Divine  Unity  of  the  Moslem  faith,  typified  by  the  mountain 
with  the  Mosque  as  its  symbol,  and  the  Christian  faith  typified  by 
the  Cross  and  the  forest  motive  of  the  Gothic  Cathedral.  So  it  is 
the  writing  element  of  the  divine  Trinity  and  I  am  content  to  rest 
in  the  faith. 

"  'Tis  thus  the  ponderous  loom  of  Time  we  ply 
And  weave  for  God  the  garment  we  see  Him  by." 

And  I  find  many  of  the  secondary  doctrines  of  the  Quakers  be- 
ing adopted  in  the  civilized  world.  It  was  2  75  years  ago  that  they 
recognized  the  equality  of  women  with  men  spiritually  and  men- 
tally. They  affirmed  the  spiritual  equality  of  all  men  and  discarded 
the  caste  of  an  organized  priesthood.  They  opposed  war  funda- 
mentally, and  suffered  persecution  and  death  even  during  the  pres- 
ent war,  in  upholding  their  testimony.      They  adopted  the  principle 
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of  arbitration  in  all  differences  between  their  members.  They  al- 
lowed none  of  their  poor  or  their  orphans  to  become  public  charges. 
They  recognized   no   caste  of  royalty  or  aristocracy. 

But  the  Inner  Light  is  not  only  a  guide  to  personal  rectitude. 
A  recent  writer  aptly  calls  it  the  "Undying  Fire"  as  the  inspiration 
to  wide  and  unceasing  activity.  And  in  this  forward  action  I  speak 
not  only  as  a  Quaker  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The  hydra 
heads  of  new  autocracies  rise  up  as  old  autocracies  are  laid  low. 
The  abuse  of  capitalism  is  manifest  in  monopolizing  trusts,  in  land 
monopoly,  in  a  subsidized  press,  in  the  unfair  domination  of  a  bare 
majority  as  in  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  in 
the  present  effort  to  make  our  country  a  military  nation. 

Equally  dangerous  is  the  effort  to  establish  an  autocracy  of  labor 
now  in  various  forms  of  Anarchy  Bolshevism  and  the  excessive  de- 
mands of  trade  unions,  threatening  the  foundations  of  true  de- 
mocracy. 

The  Autocracy  of  Caste  is  happily  not  dominant  in  this  country, 
but  in  Europe  it  is  powerful  in  church  and  state  and  society.  And 
Asia  is  pervaded  by  it. 

In  my  experience  of  a  long  life,  I  have  seen  the  gradual  identity 
of  the  laws  of  God  with  the  laws  of  nature  coming  into  universal 
recognition.  Miracles,  special  providence,  second  sight,  spiritual- 
ism, occultism,  all  are  yielding  to  the  penetrating  analysis  ami  dis- 
covery of  modern  science. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  derogation  of  all  the  hopes  of  natural  or 
revealed  religion.  I  do  not  deny  any  of  them.  But  I  have  found 
none  of  them  that  have  not  or  may  not  be  found  soluable  under 
natural  lav/  and  I  look  forward  to  the  end  of  supernaturalism  and 
to  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of  law. 

So  I  say  to-day  to  this  wonderful  gathering  of  the  Atwaters  of 
the  south,  discovered  by  the  loyal  Francis  Atwater,  who  is  the  Col- 
umbus of  our  clan,  "Let  your  light  shine."  We  have,  from  our  New 
England  heritage,  the  best  spiritual  and  moral  traditions  of  e'ur 
country.  It  is  our  duty  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  workers 
for  our  faith,  as  David,  our  ancestor,  did,  and  as  Enos  and  Moses 
came  here  into  the  old  North  state  and  whose  descendants  like  the 
sands  of  the  sea  are  gathered  here  to-day. 
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APPEAL  FOR  AN  ATWATER  ORPHANAGE  MEMORIAL 


Mrs.  Mattie  Atwater  Jenkins,  of  the  Methodist  Orphanage  a\  Ra- 
leigh, was  then  presented,  it  being  stated  she  had  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  offer: 

It  is  well  each  day  we  live  to  recall  the  blessings  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  to  do  this  will  keep  gratitude  alive  in  our  hearts.  It 
is  especially  fitting  that  we  do  so  to-day.  What  an  unusual  meet- 
ing! How  our  hearts  are  thrilled,  and  with  what  great  state  of 
expectancy  we  have  met! 


MRS.    MATTIE    A.    JENKINS. 


What  is  it?  It  is  a  reunion  of  the  Atwaters  of  North  Carolina. 
How  quickly  our  minds  run  backward  over  the  generations  to 
Moses  and  Amy  Atwater  and  their  stalwart  sons  and  queenly  daugh- 
ters. The  eldest  son  Wilson  was  extremely  pious.  He  was  known 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  men  of  his  generation.  Edmund  B.,  the 
second  son,  seemed  to  have  been  the  most  unique  character  in  tht, 
family.  My  brother's  description  of  him  was:  that  he  was  a  wit,  a 
wag,  and  a  dignified  gentleman.  When  I  was  just  a  child,  I  re- 
member that  on  one  occasion  he  visited  our  home,  and  in  ordinary 
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conversation,  he  would  have  every  one  at  one  moment  convulsed 
in  laughter,  and  the  next  melted  to  tears. 

The  two  younger  sons,  Jahaza  and  Jehiel,  were  farmers.  Both 
were  honorable  men  who  served  their  generation  well.  Lois,  the 
elder  daughter,  was  a  most  excellent  Christian  character,  a  wise 
counselor,  a  friend  to  the  friendless.  Celia,  the  younger  daughter, 
was  said  to  have  been  a  beautiful  woman,  and  had  somewhat  the 
intense  characteristics  of  her  brother  Edmund.  She  had  lofty 
ideals,  and  was  a  devoted  Christian.  We  bow  our  heads  and  yet 
lift  our  hearts  to  Almighty  God  for  such  parentage. 

How  grateful  we  are  to-day  to  our  distant  kinsman,  Mr.  Francis 
Atwater,  that  he  has  made  this  meeting  possible,  but  what  is  to 
be  the  result  of  it?  Shall  we  merely  go  back  to  our  homes  feeling 
proud  of  our  ancestry  and  nothing  more?      God  forbid  it. 

I  see  in  my  mind's  eye,  in  the  future,  a  great  memorial  to  this 
family.  Twenty  years  ago  my  husband  founded  the  Methodist  Oh- 
phanage  at  Raleigh.  At  conference  he  asked  for  a  committee  to 
be  given  him.  This  committee  was  appointed,  and  yet  instructed 
not  to  encourage  him  in  his  undertaking,  feeling  that  the  church 
was  not  ready  for  it.  He  met  the  committee  with  one  dollar  in 
hand.  They  saw  his  determination  and  his  faith,  and  they  rallied 
to  him,  and  the  Orphanage  was  built.  From  that  meagre  beginning 
of  one  dollar  it  has  grown,  till  now  it  is  a  plant  valued  at  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  reaching  out  and  down,  mother- 
ing the  motherless,  helping  the  helpless,  and  putting  on  a  higher 
plane   of  life,   children  who   are  neglected  and   cast   out. 

Mj^  dear  kinsmen,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  most  beautiful 
thing  for  the  descendants  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Moses  and 
Amy  Atwater  to  erect  a  building  at  the  Orphanage  and  call  it  the 
Atwater  Building.  I  do  not  ask  to-day  for  hundreds  or  thousands. 
I  only  open  the  way  for  a  beginning — -a  nucleus  to  which  we  may 
add  until  a  sufficient  amount  can  be  raised  with  which  to  build  a 
central  dining  room  and  kitchen.  The  day-dream  of  my  life  now 
is  that  I  may  live  to  see  this  building  with  modern  equipments  and 
accommodations  for  feeding  three  or  four  hundred  children.  A  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Winston-Salem  Orphanage  and  seeing  a  similar 
huilding  given  by  the  Grays  of  Winston-Salem  in  memory  of  their 
mother,  encourages  me  to  present  this  thought  to  you.  Lw*.  us 
make  a  beginning  to-day  if  only  a  brick  is  given  in  memory  of  some 
loved   one.      I   leave  the  planning  to   you. 
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MEMORIAL.    MEETS    WITH    QUICK    RESPONSE. 


Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Jenkins'  remarks  Hon.  Francis  At- 
water,  by  permission  of  the  chairman,  said  in  brief,  that,  in  appre- 
ciation of  her  noble  work  he  would  head  the  list  of  donations  for 
such  a  building  as  Mrs.  Jenkins  desired  with  a  subscription  for 
$1,000  and  no  doubt  would  increase  this  later.  He  said  he  had  vis- 
ited the  orphanage  at  Raleigh,  marveled  that  so  much  had  been  ac- 
complished from  so  small  a  beginning  and  felt  that  every  Atwater 
should  contribute  his  or  her  donation,  large  or  small,  to  meet  this 
modest  appeal  of  our  kinswoman,  and  to  encourage  her  in  the  glor- 
ious work  she  had  consecrated  her  life  to. 

Hon.  James  B.  Atwater  seconded  these  remarks  with  a  donation 
of  $100.  Mr.  Paul  Barringer,  of  Raeford,  N.  C,  offered  a  third 
subscription  of  $1,000;  Mr.  Thomas  Lamb,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  the 
fourth  of  $200,  making  the  total  of  this  successful  start  at  least 
$2,300. 
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SOME  ATWATER  CHARACTERISTICS 


Mrs.  J.  N.  Atwater,  daughter  of  a  Methodist  parsonage,  founder 
of  the  Meadow  Branch  High  school,  on  the  Moses  Atwater  estate, 
and  now  associated  with  the  glorious  work  of  the  M.  E.  Orphanage, 
read  the  following  paper: 

When  I  came  into  the  Atwater  family,  some  several  years  ago, 
my  first  impressions  were  that  they  were  the  quietest,  most  con- 
servative,   God-fearing,    and   home-loving   people     that   I    had     ever 


MRS.    J.    N.    ATWATER. 


known.  These  impressions  were  strengthened  as  I  knew  them  bet- 
ter, but  I  found  underneath  that  quiet  dignity,  a  vein  of  humor  and 
good  fellowship  that  drew  every  one  closer  to  them.  They  not  only 
loved  their  homes,  but  they  delighted  in  making  every  one  else  love 
them,  and  so  great  was  their  influence  over  me  that  I  decided  to 
make  my  home  with  them.  While  many  of  them  led  the  simple 
life  from  choice,  there  was  always  a  competency,  and  never  any 
scarcity  of  comforts,  particularly  was  this  true  when  it  came  to 
feeding  the  inner  man.  Rev.  J.  B.  Martin,  for  many  years  the  be- 
loved pastor  of  all  N.   C.  Atwaters,   was  fond  of  saying  that  while 
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he  ate  to  live,  the  Atwaters  lived  to  eat.  However,  at  the  pro- 
tracted meetings  held  at  Cedar  Grove  and  Mt.  Pleasant  churches,  it 
was  noticeable  that  at  the  dinner  hour  Uncle  Martin  always  gravi- 
tated around  towards  the  Atwater  tables  and  usually  managed  to 
spend  the  night  with  one  or  another  of  the  family. 

In  casting  about,  as  to  what  to  say  to  you  to-day,  I  realized  that 
the  ground  would  necessarily  be  covered,  in  a  general  way,  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  me,  so  I  decided  to  specialize,  that  is  to  give 
you  from  the  Atwater  history  some  of  the  names  and  characteristics 
of  a  few  individuals,  and  from  them  you  may  judge  others.  I 
think,  however,  you  will  find  them  all  mortals,  with  many  of  the 
failures,  and  most  of  the  excellencies  of  earth's  inhabitants,  in 
other  words,  just  plain  folks. 

Grandfather  David,  ten  generations  back,  amid  surroundings  of 
general  discontent  and  apprehension  in  church  and  state  affairs,  left 
his  home  in  England  and  came  across  in  the  good  ship  Hector  in 
16  37.  He  and  his  good  wife  Damaris,  and  their  six  sons  and  four 
daughters  and  their  children  and  grandchildrenfi  endured  as  many 
hardships,  felled  as  many  trees,  fought  as  many  Indians,  burned  as 
many  witches,  tossed  over  as  much  tea,  and  were  as  good  all-round 
pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers  as  if  Grandfather  David  had  arrived  in 
the  Mayflower  in  1620.  And  undoubtedly,  their  characteristics 
came  on  down  through  the  third  and  fourth  generation  to  Grand- 
father Enos,  whose  record  in  the  stirring  Revolutionary  times  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  family  tradition. 

It  was  during  the  invasion  of  New  Haven  by  the  British  in  1779 
when  the  town  was  being  plundered,  that  grandfather  David's  little 
great  granddaughter  Mary  was  held  up  by  her  father,  inside  one  of 
those  great  open  chimneys,  to  hide  the  silver  communion  service 
of  the  First  church  of  New  Haven,  and  so  it  was  preserved  and  is 
still  in  use. 

During  this  same  invasion,  Russell  Atwater  was  wounded  and  left 
for  dead,  but  recovered  and  was  afterward  employed  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  to  purchase  a  tract  of 
land  in  N.  Y.  as  a  refuge,  should  he  escape. 

Among  our  pioneer  friends,  we  find  Judge  Amzi  Atwater  who  be- 
gan his  career  in  the  dreary  wilderness  of  Ohio.  He  made  a  small 
clearing  and  put  up  a  little  log  cabin,  struck  his  axe  in  a  stump  and 
told  it  to  stay  there  till  he  brought  home  a  wife,  and,  Hiawatha- 
like, he  posted  off  through  the  woods  to  the  next  clearing,  and  tra- 
dition says  that  the  bridegroom  went  on  foot  through  the  woods  to 
the  little  cabin.  Soon  after  this  marriage  he  was  elected  judge, 
which  position  he  held  for  many  years.  Judge  Amzi  had  quite  a 
passion  for  rhyming.  He  made  addresses  and  wrote  letters  in 
rhymes,  and  even  put  his  duns  in  verse,  and  found  it  a  successful 
plan  to  collect  his  debts. 
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A  little  later  on,  we  find  another  Judge  Atwater,  from  the  south- 
lands, our  own  Uncle  Edmund,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  touched 
the  earth  only  in  the  high  places,  and  he  was  called  the  halest, 
heartiest,  and  holiest  man  of  his  day  and  generation. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  let  our  grandfathers  and  uncles  and 
brothers  have  all  the  glory.  There  was  dear  cousin  Thankful,  with 
her  Puritan  name  and  Dorcas  propensities,  who  gave  to  Lois  At- 
water, her  son's  wife,  a  little  tape  needle,  engraved  with  the  initials 
of  her  maiden  name,  with  the  request  that  it  be  handed  down  to 
the  oldest  daughter.  Lois  gave  the  needle  to  her  oldest  daughter 
Rhoda,  and  Rhoda  to  Julia,  and  Julia  to  Annis,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Frank  Pardee,  and  she  has  passed  on  the  heirloom  to  Annis  Ma- 
tilda, in  whose  possession  it  is  at  this  time.  This  one  little  act  of 
cousin  Thankful  gives  her  a  personality,  and  makes  her  seem  a 
little  nearer  than  most  of  our  relatives  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
passing  down  of  the  tape  needle,  as  an  heirloom,  calls  to  mind  the 
old  powder  gourd  owned  by  Titus  Atwater,  in  1750,  Moses  in  1790, 
then  it  came  into  Jehiel  Atwater's  hands  in  1825,  and  into  Ed- 
mund W.  Atwater's  in  18  75,  and  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Mattie  At- 
water Jenkins,  at  the  venerable  age  of  169  years — the  gourd,  not 
Mrs.   Jenkins. 

But  to  resume — 

Carolina  Atwater  Mason,  who  has  won  quite  a  reputation  as  an 
authoress,  and  whose  charming  stories  appear  in  our  leading  mag- 
azines. Francis  Eliza,  who  has  done  so  much  valuable  research 
work,  and  has  held  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  several  publishing  companies,  and  recently  served  as 
Secretary  of  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  Atwater  Spalding,  a  woman  of  large  and  far-reaching  ideas, 
a  friend  of  literary  culture,  and  who  has  read  and  traveled  much 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Lucy  Atwater  Bishop,  who  was  a 
beautiful   type  of  an  ideal  New  England  wife  and  mother. 

I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  do  more  than  mention  such  characters 
as  Myron  L.  Atwater,  who  was  blind  from  birth,  but  who,  with  help 
from  Helen  Keller,  made  such  wonderful  success  as  an  editor.  Of 
Henry  L.  Atwater,  who,  during  the  Civil  war,  shod  horses  for  a 
whole  regiment  of  cavalry.  Of  William  Cutler  Atwater,  who  was 
appointed  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  army  at  New  London,  going 
from  New  Haven  on  horseback  with  dispatches  hidden  in  his  boots. 
Asaph  Atwater,  the  pioneer  schoolmaster,  who  taught  the  young 
ideas  to  shoot  in  the  log  cabin  schoolhouse,  and  ruled  the  young- 
sters with  an  iron  rod,  but  to  his  credit  be  it  said  he  taught  them 
something.  Of  Henry  Harrison  Atwater,  who  was  at  one  time  head 
of  the  great  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  through  whose  hands 
passed  many  of  the  messages  relating  to  President  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination.     Of  Caleb,   the  historian  and  antiquarian,   who  is  said 
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to  have  had  almost  an  encyclopedic  mind,  and  who  was  sent  by 
President  Jackson  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Winnebago  Indians.  Of 
Dorence  Atwater,  whose  tragic  experience  proved  him  to  be  a  hero, 
a  patriot  and  a  martyr.  Of  Ernest  Atwater,  who  gave  his  young 
life  to  the  missionary  work  and  who,  with  his  entire  family,  were 
massacred  during  the  Boxer  rebellion.  Wilson,  son  of  Moses,  a 
man  of  such  piety  that  it  was  said  that  he  walked  with  God.  And 
such  men  as  George,  David  Fisher,  and  James  Chaplin  Atwater,  all 
eminently  successful  in  business,  and  who  at  their  deaths  made  pub- 
lic bequests  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

And  now  I  seem  to  have  stumbled  upon  one  Francis  Atwater, 
whose  chief  characteristic  seems  to  be  the  faculty  of  starting 
things.  Indeed,  his  capacity  for  nosing  around,  prying  into — fer- 
reting out — stirring  up  family  affairs — mixing  up  dates — shaking 
the  Quakers — tampering  with  county  and  state  records — scraping 
up  old  wills  and  mortgages — disclosing  graveyard  secrets — and 
making  the  other  fellow  do,  is  unparalled  in  the  annals  of  Atwater 
history.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  state  in  the  Union,  or  an  Atwater  in 
the  state,  who  has  escaped  this  man.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he 
has  gone  to  Nova  Scotia,  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
When  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  a  thing  it  is  done.  He  asked  me 
to  look  up  some  family  records.  I  did  not  have  time,  but  I  looked 
them  up.  He  suggested  a  reunion,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  as  to 
whether  we  had  it  or  not.  He  told  all  of  you  to  come  to  Chapel 
Hill,  and  I  see  you  are  all  here.  If  this  man  should  ask  any  of  you 
confldentally  to  take  a  trip  to  the  moon,  to  see  if  any  of  the  At- 
waters  have  escaped  up  there,  my  advice  to  you  is  to  start. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  suggested  a  family  reunion  to  Mr. 
Francis  Atwater  and  as  a  family  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  can  never  repay,  not  only  for  his  long  and  patient  re- 
search by  which  he  has  given  us  a  magnificent  record,  such  as  few 
families  can  boast,  but  also  for  the  pleasures  of  this  day  which  is 
to  remain  a  bright  spot  in  our  memories.  The  fact  that  I  know 
your  children,  you  know  my  children,  and  our  children  know  each 
other,  and  we  have  met  and  broken  bread  together,  is  certainly  sig- 
nificant, and  worth  while,  and  we  owe  it  all  to  this  cousin  of  ours 
whose  guiding  star  is  success  and  to  whom  failure  is  unknown. 


The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  funds  for  an 
Atwater   Memorial: 

Rev.   W.   F.   Womble,   of   Mt.   Airy. 
Hon.  James  B.  Atwater,   of  Bynum. 
Paul  Barringer,  of  Raeford. 
Robert  L.  Strowd,  of  Chapel  Hill. 
Mrs.    Mattie   Atwater   Jenkins,    of   Raleigh. 
Thus   ended   the   first  Atwater  reunion,   which   all   agreed  was   a 
most  successful  affair,  to  be  repeated,  Nov.  6,  1920. 
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RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED 

Chapei  Hill,  N.  C.,  November  6,  1919. 

Resolved;  that  the  attendants  on  the  Atwater  family  reunion  ex- 
press appreciation  of  our  kindred  friends  from  without  the  state 
with  us,  and  of  their  helpful  co-operation  in  making  the  occasion 
one  of  success. 

That  we  express  our  special  thanks  to  Mr.  Francis  Atwater  for 
his  untiring  and  efficient  service  in  compiling  the  Atwater  history 
and  in  making  assured  th's  happy  and  profitable  reunion. 

We  also  thank  Mr.  James  B.  Atwater  and  others  for  generous  and 
helpful  service  in  preparing  for  the  reunion. 

Resolved  furthermore  that  we  favor  making  a  permanent  organ- 
ization of  this  reunion. 

Resolved,  that  we  endorse  the  proposed  Atwater  memorial  to 
the   Methodist   Orphanage   at   Raleigh. 

Resolved,  that  we  express  our  thanks  through  Professor  M.  C.  S. 
Noble  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  hospitality  ex- 
tended   to    us   on    this    occasion. 


(Signed   by) 


F.    B.    TURRENTINE, 
PAUL   J.    BARRINGER. 


LETTERS    OF   ACCEPTANCE     AND     REGRET   AND    COMMENTS. 


905  Henry  St.,  E.  Savanna,  Ga.,  October  30,  1919. 
Hon.   James   B.   Atwater,   Bynum,   N.   C: 

Dear  Sir: — The  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  reunion  of  your 
family  on  the  sixth  of  November  is  deeply  appreciated.  We  have 
lived  in  Georgia  nine  years  and  it  is  gratifying,  indeed,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  your  meeting.  The  consideration  of  this  event  has  awak- 
ened in  us  a  special  interest  in  your  state.  W"e  spent  some  time 
there  in  September  and  should  be  glad  to  return  if  we  could.  It 
will,  however,  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  so  now. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  any  of  your  family  at  any  time. 

Our  most  cordial  good  wishes  will  be  yours  on  the  day  of  the 
reunion  and  vv  e  shall  hope  to  hear  some  sort  of  report  of  the  event. 

Thanking  you  for  ourselves  and  family  we  are 

Y?urs  very  sincerely, 

MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  F.  JACKSON. 
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Marianna.   Ark.,   Nov.    6,    1919. 

Hon.   Francis  Atwater,   Chapel  Hill,   N.   C: 

Greetings  to  reunion  of  Atwaters. 

CHAS.    J.    GREGORY,      MRS.    CHAS.    C.   J.    GREGORY, 
MRS.  WM.   ATWATER,  MARJORIE   ATWATER. 


Macon,  Ga.,  Nov.  5th,  1919. 

Hon.   Francis  Atwater,   Chapel  Hill,  N.   C: 

Dear  Sir — We  regret  very  much  that  on  account  of  business  af- 
fairs that  it  is  impossible  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  Atwater 
families  and  relationship.  Please  accept  our  best  wishes  of  the 
pleasant   associations  you  will   enjoy  of  all   its   acquaintances. 

Very  truly 

C.   W.   ATWATER  AND  FAMILY. 


Thomaston,  Ga.,  Nov.   5,  1919. 

Hon.    Francis   Atwater,    Chapel   Hill,    N.    C: 

Accept  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  genius  and  energy  you  have 
put  forth  to  make  it  possible  for  so  many  Atwaters  to  mingle  to- 
day in  the  first  reunion  of  the  big  family  and  assure  the  conven- 
tion that  it  is  with  very  great  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  present 
and  assist  in  and  enjoy  the  festivities.  In  the  future  I  shall  be  on 
hand  by  starting  now  to  put  the  meeting  on  my  calendar  ahead  of 
everything  else.  Utilize  me  in  any  way  that  may  seem  best  to  im- 
prove our  tribe  and  say  to  the  kin  that  the  Georgia  clan  is  in  the 
saddle. 

JAMES    R.    ATWATER. 


Belhaven,  N.  C,  Oct.   15,  1919. 

Hon.    J.    B.   Atwater,    Bynum,    N.    C: 

Dear  Sir — Received  the  invitation  to  the  Atwater  reunion;  expect 
to  go  if  possible.  Think  it  will  be  something  to  be  proud  of  having 
the  privilege  to  attend  such  a  gathering. 

Your  cousin, 

(Mrs.  A.  L.)    LIZZIE  ATWATER   BELL. 
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Aytheville,  Va.,  Oct.   31,   1919. 
Hon.  James  B.  Atwater: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Atwater 
Family  Reunion.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
on   that   occasion,   but   circumstances  debar  me. 

If  it  is  not  asking  too  much  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  send 
me  the  "Souvenir  of  the  Day."  With  very  best  wishes  for  a  day  of 
good  fellowship  and  delightful  communion, 

I  am  most  sincerely, 

MRS.   GEO.   C.  WILLIAMS. 


Moncur-e,  N.  C,  R.  No.  1,  Oct.  15,  1919. 

My  dear  Cousin — Your  letter  received  to-day  and  in  reply  will 
say  I  will  carry  a  basket  if  I  can  go.  Am  planning  to  go,  but  as 
mother  is  getting  real  old — eighty-six — it  will  depend  very  much 
on  how  she  is.      Am  hoping  to  be  able  to  take  her  too. 

Sincerely, 

MARY  BARRINGER. 

Note — Mrs.  Barringer  and  her  mother,  Lois  Atwater  Womble, 
were  present.  Mrs.  Womble  is  one  of  seven  of  the  third  generation 
now  living. 


Raeford,  N.  C.,  October  1,   1919. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Atwater,  Bynum,  N.  C: 

Dear  Cousin  Jim — I  have  your  invitation  to  the  Atwater  Reunion 
and  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  will  be  there  if  providence  is  kind, 
as  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  more  of  my  kinspeople. 

I  think  this  is  a  thoroughly  good  idea  and  one  that  should  be 
perpetuated. 

Respectfully, 

PAUL  J.  BARRINGER. 


Girls'   Industrial   Home,   Chillicothe,   Mo. 

Hon.  James  B.  Atwater,  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Bynum,  N.  C: 

Dear  Sir — I  acknowledge  with  great  pleasure  the  invitation  to 
the  Atwater  family  reunion.  I  assure  you,  my  family  and  myself 
will  be  present  if  nothing  prevents. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  P.   COLE. 
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Louisburg,  N.  C.,  Oct.   11,  1919. 

Hon.  James  B.  Atwater,  Bynum,  N.   C: 

My  dear  Atwater — The  invitation  mailed  to  me  recently  to  attend 
the  Atwater  family  reunion  at  Chapel  Hill  has  been  received.  I  re- 
gret my  inability  to  be  there  and  wish  for  this  great  family  an  oc- 
casion of  genuine  delight. 

With  warm  personal  love,  I  am 


Very   cordially   yours, 


F.   S.  LOVE. 


Jacksonville,   Fla. 
Hon.  Jas.  B.  Atwate^,  Bynum,  N.  C: 

Dear  Sir — Your  notice  sent  to  my  cousin,  Henry  Atwater,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  he  mailed  to  me  here,  which  I  received  on  my  return 
from  a  four  months'  trip  north,  and  am  sorry  I  cannot  meet  you  all 
Nov.   6.      I  hope  to  see  you  later. 

My  home  is  at  Pablo  Beach  on  the  coast;  fine  beach;  E.  C.  R.  R. 
from  Jacksonville.      If  you  come  down  this  way  look  me  up. 

Yours  truly, 

HOWELL   ATWATER. 

P.  S.      Remember  me  to  all  the  As.      "United  we  stand." 


Chillicothe,  Mo.,  Oct.   26,   1919. 

My  dear  Uncle  Jim — Your  invitation  to  the  Atwater  Family  Re- 
union was  received  and  nothing  would  delight  me  more  than  to  be 
able  to  attend.  If  I  could  afford  the-  expense  of  the  trip  it  would 
still  be  impossible  as  the  three  weeks'  vacation  I  usually  receive  is 
still  far  off. 

However,  I  will  be  with  you  in  spirit  if  not  in  the  flesh,  and  thank 
you  so  much  for  the  invitation. 

Give  my  best  love  to  all  the  dear  kinfolks  and  I  hope  that  the 
reunion  may  be  made  a  permanent  affair  and  that  I  may  be  more 
fortunate   next    time. 

Wishing  for  you  all  a  very  happy  time  and  hoping  to  get  a  letter 
from  some  of  you  telling  me  all  about  it. 

Your  loving  niece, 

AMMA   JOHNSON. 
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Maxton,  N.  C,  Oct.  11,  1919. 

Dear  Brother  Atwater — I  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  attend 
the  Atwater  reunion,  and  shall  do  so  if  I  can,  but  it  is  uncertain 
about  my  being  able  to  do  so.  I  hope  Margaret  can  go,  and  have 
written  her  to  go,  if  possible. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  for  your 
good  health  and  prosperity,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.   B.   JOHN. 


Chattahoochee,  Fla.,  Oct.  13,  1919. 

Hon.  James  B.  Atwater,  Bynum,  N.  C: 

Dear  Mr.  Atwater- — I  accept  with  pleasure  the  invitation  to  the 
Atwater  Family  Reunion  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  November  6.  My 
son,  Dewitt,  and  I  will  be  with  you  that  day  unless  unavoidable  cir- 
cimstances  prevent. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  ATWATER. 

Note — Mr.  Atwater  and  his  sen  were  present  and  were  given  a 
most  hearty  welcome. 


Madison,  Wis.,  Oct.   21,   1919. 
Hon.  Jas.  B.  Atwater,  Bynum,  N.  C: 

Dear  Cousin — Your  invitation  to  attend  the  Atwater  Family  re- 
union has  been  duly  received.  I  assure  you  that  this  invitation  is 
highly  appreciated  and  that  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  be  present  and  renew  acquaintanceship  with  some  whom  I 
have  not  seen  since  childhood  as  well  as  to  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  my  kinsmen  whom  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting. 

I  am  intensely  proud  of  the  Atwater  blood  that  flows  in  my 
veins,  and  am  becoming  more  so  as  I  grow  older  and  learn  more 
and  more  to  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities  of  character  for  which 
at  least  the  older  members  whom  I  knew  stood  for  and  exemplified 
in  their  daily  lives.  These  upstanding  men  and  women  have  all 
passed  away  but  they  left  to  us  of  the  present  generation  a  price- 
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less  heritage.  May  their  lives  serve  as  an  example  for  us  and  may 
we  stand  as  firmly  and  fearlessly  and  as  uncompromisingly  against 
the  forces  of  evil  which  are  to-day  defying  the  laws  of  our  God 
and  our  country  as  they  would  stand  were  they  with  us  to-day. 

With  deepest  regret  that  distance  makes  it  impossible  to  be  with 
you  and  with  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WALLACE  H.  STROWD, 

Grandson    of   Louisa   Harriet   Atwater. 


(N.   C.   Christian  Advocate,   Nov.    19,   1919.) 

The  Methodist  Orphanage  at  Raleigh  has  again  been  remembered 
in  a  very  substantial  way  by  the  Atwater  Family  in  their  decision  to 
erect  a  memorial  building  in  connection  with  that  institution.  A 
number  of  the  members  of  this  family  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  this  institution  from  the  beginning.  Mrs.  Mattie  Atwater  Jenkins 
is  the  widow  of  its  founder,  Rev.  J.  W.  Jenkins,  and  has  been  for 
many  years  its  most  efficient  matron.  But  the  interest  of  the  fam- 
ily in  the  work  of  the  institution  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this  per- 
sonal relationship.  They  believe  in  the  work  that  it  is  doing  for 
the  dependent  orphan  children  of  the  state,  and  have  ever  been 
ready  with  their  loyal  support.  The  popularity  and  helpful  influ- 
ence of  this  institution  is  constantly  growing  among  our  people. 


(N.   C.   Christian  Advocate,   Nov.    19,    1919.) 

The  Atwater  Reunion,  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  November  6th    was 
an  occasion  ot  much  interest  to  many  of  our  readers.      The  Atwater 

0 

family  is  a  very  prominent  one,  and  its  members  stand  very  high  in 
the  esteem  of  those  who  know  them  best.  It  is  our  privilege  to 
know  a  number  of  them  personally,  and  so  far  as  we  know  them, 
they  are  Methodist  people;  but,  since  there  are  four  hundred  of 
them  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Chapel  Hill,  it  would  be 
rather  remarkable  if  some  of  them  have  not  drifted  into  other  de- 
nominations. The  re-union  of  this  family  at  Chapel  Hill  on  No- 
vember 6  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  we  lay  the  following  account 
of  it  before  our  readers:  "The  erection  of  an  Atwater  Memorial 
Building  at  the  Methodist  Orphanage  in  Raleigh  was  decided  upon 
here  to-day  at  the  first  re-union  of  more  than  two  hundred  members 
of  the  Atwater  family  and  its  collaterial  branches,  held  in  Gerard 
Hall  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.      Mr.  Francis  Atwater,  of 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  historian  of  the  family,  to  whose  interest 
and  enthusiasm  the  reunion  is  largely  due,  gave  $1,000  for  the 
ouilding,  and  other  members  contributed  smaller  amounts.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  solicit  funds,  consisting  of  W.  F.  Womble, 
of  Mount  Airy;  James  B.  Atwater,  of  Bynum;  Paul  Barringer,  of 
Raeford;  Mrs.  Mattie  Atwater  Jenkins,  of  Raleigh,  and  R.  L. 
Strowd,  of  Chapel  Hill.  The  Atwater  family  was  originally  in 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  but  in  1770  Enos  Atwater  came  to  Orange  county, 
and  to-day  some  four  hundred  of  his  descendants  live  within  fifty 
miles  of  Chapel  Hill.  Many  other  states,  however,  were  represented 
here  to-day.  Jas.  B.  Atwater  was  master  of  ceremonies  and  Dr.  S. 
B.  Turrentine,  of  Greensboro,  presided  at  the  meeting.  Welcomed 
to  Chapel  Hill  and  to  the  University  by  Prof.  M.  C.  S,  Noble,  the 
members  of  the  family  heard  addresses  on  the  North  Carolina 
branch  by  Dr.  Turrentine;  on  David  Atwater  and  his  descendants, 
by  Francis  Atwater;  on  the  Atwaters  as  Quakers,  by  Richard  Mead 
Atwater,  of  Sea  Isle,  N.  J.,  and  on  the  characteristics  of  the  family, 
by  Mrs.  J.  N.  Atwater.  Luncheon  was  served  in  Memorial  Hall.  A 
group  of  children  from  the  Methodist  Orphanage  furnished  music. 
In  the  business  organization  James  B.  Atwater  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Dr.  Turrentine,  vice-president;  and  Paul  Barringer,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 
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ATWATER    FAMILY    HISTORY 

Additional   Data,  Supplemental  to  Vols.  I,  II  and  III  and 
the  North  Carolina  Family  Souvenir 


2.  Wilson,  son  of  Moses,  m.  Dec.  2  3,  1819,  Eleanor  McCauley. 
She  d.  Mar.  1,  18  72.  He  was  a  local  preacher,  M.  E.  church,  South. 
He  d.  July  31,  1885. 

8  Wesley,   b.   June   14,    1821. 

9  Martha,  b.  April  28,  18  23;  m.  Manly  D.  Stroud. 

10  Matthew,    b.    April    28,    1825. 

11  Jane,  b.  Apr.   11,   1818;   m.  Britlain  Edwards. 

12  Mary  Christena,   b.  Dec.   2  9,   18  29;    m.   Samuel  Womble. 

13  Celia,  b.  Jan.   5,   1833;    d.   1905,  unm. 

14  Lois,  b.  Oct.   23,   1836;   m.  John  J.  Womble. 

15  Amy  Eliza,  b.  Aug.   12,   1836;   m.  Wm.  J.  Womble. 

16  John  F.,  b.  Aug.   2,   1839. 

17  Sarah  A.,   b.   Mar.    2,   1841;    m.   Wm.    Moore;    (2)    Durant 

Moore. 

4.  Lois,  dau.  of  Moses,  m.  John  Snipes  Strowd,  b.  Jan.  31,  1809; 
d.  Nov.   26,  1861.      She  d.  Oct.  25,  1877. 

Rosanna,  b.  Oct.  29,  18  30;   m.  David  Dixon. 
Moses  B.,  b.  May  21,   18  32;    m.  Mary  Oldham. 
Sarah  M.,  b.  Sept.  1,  1835;  m.  John  Allen. 

Salina,  b.  Aug.  9,  18  37;  d.  Aug.  22,  18  74;  m.  Andrew  Jackson 
Wilson,  b.  Dec,   1829;    d.  Nov.,   1906. 

Sally  E.,  b.  July  20,   1857;   m.  Nov.    11,   1874,  Alexander 
Snipes.      They  live  in  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Hattie,  b.  Aug.  25,  1876;  m.  Mar.  24,  1895,    James  T. 

Webster;  live  at  Siler  City,  N.  C. 
Jeter,  b.  Aug.  30,  1878;  m.  Mar.  3,  1901,  Ruth  God- 
frey. Chil.:  Prince  Hubert,  b.  Aug.  3,  1902;  Wm. 
Clarence,  b.  Mar.  2  6,  1905;  Marvin  Lee,  b.  Aug.  26, 
1907;  Allen  Gordon,  b.  Dec.  5,  1909;  Junius  Clif- 
ton, b.  June  9,  1912;  d.  Oct.  19,  1912;  Minter,  b. 
Feb.  1,  1914;  Otto  Franklin,  b.  June  11,  1916; 
Henry,  b.  Mar.  8,  1918. 
Nona,  b.  Dec.  29,  1880;  m.  Sept.  19,  1906,  Wm.  M. 
Glosson.  He  d.  Apr.  25,  1913.  One  son,  James 
Albert,  b.  Oct.  12,  1907.  She  m.  (2)  Nov.  25, 
1914,  Thomas  M.  Moore.  One  son,  Thomas  How- 
ard,  b.  Apr.    14,    1916. 
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Martha,  b.  May  7,  188  3;   m.  Walter  Ivey. 
Ola,  b.   Dec.   27,   1885;    m.  A.  L.   Pickard. 
Ora,  b.  Dec.  27,  1885;   deceased. 
Minter,   b.   Apr.    14,    1887;    deceased. 
Floyd,  b.  Apr.  28,  1890;  m.  Aug.  30,  919, Camp- 
bell. 
Benjamin,   b.   Nov.   25,   1892. 
Prince,  b.  Sept.   10,   1895;   deceased. 
Josephine,  b.  Feb.  5,  18  76;   d.  Aug.  6,   1909;   m.  Nov. 

11,  1896,  C.  K.  Wrenn.  Lived  Siler  City,  N.  C. 
Chil.:  Earl  Reid,  b.  Aug.  20,  1897,  taking  dental 
course  University  of  N.   C.      Nancy  Lois,  b.  August 

12,  1899;  m.  Mar.  23,  1918,  John  W.  McCauley, 
merchant  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Alma  Harrold,  b. 
Sept.  15,  1902;  senior  in  High  School,  Siler  City, 
N.  C.  Mary  and  Margaret,  b.  Sept.  2  2,  1905.  Lena 
Frances,  b.  June  8,   1908. 

Jennie,  b.  Oct.   20,  18  75;   m.  Robert  T.  Lea,  contract- 
or, Norfolk,  Va. 
Ella  B.,  b.  Mar.  18,  1861;  m.  Mar.  15,  1882,  A.  A.  Lambe, 
mechanic;    lives  at  Siler  City,   N.   C.      Chil.: 

Bessie,   b.   July   20,    1883;    m.   July   28,     1912,     O.     E. 
Shaw,    cashier,    Bank    of    Broadway,    N.    C;    chil.: 
Winifred  and  Mary  Elizabeth. 
Lovic  Lelon,  b.  Apr.   15,   188  6;   m.  Apr.   15,  1912,  Le- 
lia  Headen;   he  works  in  Coca  Cola  bottling  works, 
Charlotte,   N.   C.      Chil. :    Lelon,  Lesley  and  Martha 
Louise. 
Clara  Irene,  b.  Apr.  4,   1889;   m.  June  22,   1911,  Rev. 
E.  B.  Craven,  N.  C.  Conference.      Chil.:    E.  B.,  Jr.; 
Jack  and  Mary  Strowd. 
Mary  Byrd,  b.  Feb.   25,  18  92;   m.  Apr.  1,   1919,  Lieut. 
Eugene  Allison.      Lawyer.   Lives   at   Brevard,  N.   C. 
Mabel,   b.   Sept.    25,    18  94.      Trained   nurse,   Kingston, 

N.  C. 
Dwight   Wilson,   b.   Aug.    6,    18  9  7.      Graduate    Trinity 
College,  now  teller  in  bank  at  Broadway,  N.  C. 
Lula,   b.   June   22,   1869. 

Frank   L.,    b.    Sept.    1,    18  71;    m.    Mamie    Bradshaw;    mer- 
chant  at  Dunn,   N.    C. 
Charles  E.,   b.  Oct.   13,   1873;    d.   June   15,   1914;    m.   Cora 
Long;  chil.:  Lina,  Foy,  Charles  and  Woodrow. 

Martha  A.  E.,  b.  Nov.  27,  18  39;  m.  Carney  Clegg. 
Jehiel  W.  F.,  b.  Aug.  25,  1841;  d.  Aug.  20,  1842. 
Mary  J.,  b.  Nov.  22,  1843;   m.  William  Petty. 
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Sidney  Snipes,  b.  July  23,  1846;  m.  Martha  C.  Snipes.  Chil.: 
Charles  M.,  b.  June  22,  1872,  d.  aged  21;  Lizzie  Lee,  m. 
James  F.  Womble,  no  chil.;  Fletcher  E.,  b.  May  19,  1874, 
m.  Sept.  10,  1902,  Willa  M.  Tysor;  he  d.  April  14,  1911; 
Chil.;  Mary  Lee,  b.  Jan.  4,  1904;  John  Sidney,  b.  April  1, 
1905;  Fletcher  Eugene,  b.  May  15,  19  07;  Carl  H.  m.  Feb. 
25,  1903,  Margaret  B.  Atwater  (See  page  72,  Atyater  Sou- 
venir History,  branch  of  North  Carolina,  for  children), 
John  S.,  b.  Dec.  10,  1881;  m.  Wilhelmina  Craft;  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  A.  &  M.  College  of  North  Carolina  and 
is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  at  Cool- 
eenee,  N.  C,  child,  Eleanor  Craft;  Annie  Oliver,  m.  Dec. 
24,  1903;  Joseph  W.  Mann.  Children:  Kathryn,  Eliz- 
abeth, Annie  S.,  Joseph  W.  and  Mary;  living  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C;  Clarence,  b.  September  2,  1889,  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C;  ensign  in  U.  S.  N.,  com- 
mander submarine  chaser,  No.  236,  Annapolis,  Md.;  James 
Harvey,  b.  March  8,  1892,  two  years  at  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  C,  graduated  from  the  American  School  of 
Osteopathy,  Kirkville,  Mo.,  m.  Apr.  25,  1917,  Esther  A. 
Taft;  now  a  practicing  osteopathic  physician  at  Glendive, 
Montana. 

12.  Mary  Chiistena,  dau.  of  Wilson,  b.  Dec.  2  9,  1829;  m.  Jan.  18, 
1859,  Samuel  Tyson  Womble.  She  d.  Jan.  .0,  1908.  He  lived  to  be 
81  years  old.  He  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  lived  in  Chatham 
county,  N.  C. 

Rufus  Philmer,  b.  Nov.   16,   1859;    m.   Sept.   8,   1886,  Margaret 
Lulu,  dau.  of  Matthew  Atwater.    They  live  at  Concure,  N.  C. 
James   Floy,   b.   Aug.    30,    1889;    m.   June  26,   1916,   Nettie 
McCullens.      One  child,  May  Atwater,  b.  Apr.   14,   1918. 
Martha  Roberta,  b.  July  27,  1892;   m.  July  23,  1914,  Rev. 
Ernest    C.    Durham,     of    the   N.     C.     Conference     M.    E. 
church,    South.      Two   sons,    Ralph     Kilgo,     m.    May   17, 
1915;    d.  Oct.   11,   1916;    Dwight    Womble,    b.   Feb.   20, 
1917;    Ruth  Arden,  b.  June  27,   1919. 
Matthew  Guy,  b.  June  20,   1901. 
Joseph  Wilson,  b.  July  14,  18  62;  a  farmer  in  Chatham  county, 
N.    C;    m.    Oct.    18,    1905,   Maggie   Clegg,    dau.   of  John   and 
Bettie  Atwater  Clegg.      They  live  in  Moncure,  N.  C. 
Mary   E.,    b.   Aug.    24,    1907. 

Samuel   B.,  b.  Oct.   25,  1909;    d.  Nov.   13,   1909. 
Joseph  Wilson,  Jr.,  b.  Jan.  29,  1911. 
Harvey  Clegg,   b.   Feb.    15,    1913. 
J.   Liddell,  b.   April   29,    1915. 
Lois,   b.   Aug.    26,   1917. 
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James  Fletcher,  b.  Oct.  13,  18  66;  a  farmer  in  Lee  county;  m. 
Nov.  19,  1892,  Lizzie,  dau.  of  Sidney  Stroud,  of  Chatham 
county.     They  have  no  children.     Live  in  Moncure,  N.  C. 


14.  Lois  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Wilson;  b.  Oct.  23,  1833;  m.  April 
19,  185  3,  Jehu  Josiah  Womble.  He  d.  May  16,  1865.  She  then 
m.  Nov.  25,  188  3,  William  Jesse  Womble,  brother  of  her  first  hus- 
band. He  d.  Nov.  20,  1916.  She  is  still  living  (1920)  and  is  87 
years  of  age. 

Cornelius  Wilson,  b.  Mar.  24,  1854;  a  farmer  and  merchant  in 
Chatham  county,  N.  C;  m.  May  25,  1876,  Delia,  dau.  of  Alvis 
Snipes  of  Chatham  county,  N.  C.  To  them  were  born  twelve 
children  as  follows: 

Clem  Snipes,  m.  Mar.  1,  18  78;  d.  Jan.  5,  1879. 
William   Clement,    merchant    of   Winston-Salem,    N.    C,    b. 
Feb.   12,   1880;     m.    Nov.     18,     1904,    Lillian    Owen,    of 
Greensboro,    N.   C.      They    have    two    chil.:     Lois    and 
Jaunita. 

Alvis  Marvin,  farmer  and  merchant  at  Goldston,  N.  C; 
b.  May  12,  1881;  m.  Nov.  12,  1904,  Emma  Paschal,  Gold- 
ston, N.  C. 

Sarah   Louise,   b.   Nov.    13,    1905. 

Linda,  b.  Oct.   6,   1911. 
Mary  Byrd,   b.  Jan.   10,   1883;   m.   Nov.   28,   1903,   Thomas 
A.  Moore,  a  farmer  of  Rockingham  county,  N.  C.      She 
d.   Nov.   2  3,   1919.     To  them  were  born  seven  chil.    as 
follows: 

Ivey  Womble,  b.  Sept.  9,  1904. 

William  Benjamin,  b.  Jan.  17,  1907. 

Lucy  Delia,  b.  Feb.  5,  1909. 

Mary  Jewell,  b.  Feb.  5,  1909;  d.  Aug.  27,  1914. 

Thomas  Anderson,  Jr.,  b.  July  10,  1913. 

Annie  Olivia,  b.  April  15,  1915. 

Mary  Byrd,  b.  Nov.   2,   1919. 
Seaton  Jehu,  hardware  merchant,  Wagram,  N.  C,  b.  Mar. 
4,  1885;   m.  June  18,  1913,  Edith  Arey  of  Iredell  coun- 
ty, N.  C. 

Edwin    Cornelius,    b.    Oct.    8,    1915. 

Delia    Frances,    b.    Sept.    2,    1917. 
Frank  Wilson,  farmer,  Chatham  county,  N.  C;  b.  July  28, 
188  6;    m.   June   19,   1918,   Fannie  Douglass,   of  Durham 
county,    N.    C. 

Wilson    Douglass,    b.    Aug.    20,    1919. 
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Lois  Jewell,  b.  Feb.   8,  188  9.      She  was  educated  a  tDav- 
enport  College,  Lenoir,  N.  C;  m.  Aug.  1,  1918,  Edward 
M.  Harris,  a  merchant  of  Goldston,  N.  C. 
Edward  Milton,  Jr.,  b.  June  30,   1919. 
Beulah  Olivia,  b.  July  8,  18  90,  was  educated  at  Davenport 
College,   Lenoir,   N.   C;    m.   June   21,    1912,  J.   Graham 
Abernethy,    a   druggist   of   Lenoir,    N.    C. 
Olivia   Abernethy,    b.    June    19,    1913. 
Margaret  Abernethy,   b.  Aug.   4,   1918. 
Theron,   b.   June   1,    1892.      He  served   in  the  U.   S.   Navy 
during  the  World  War  and   is  now  in  a  bank  in  Wa- 
gram,    N.    C. 
Annie  Lucille,  b.  Aug.   12,   18  95;   was  educated  at  Daven- 
port College  and  Trinity  College,  N.  C.      She  is  teaching 
in   Louisburg   College,    Louisburg,   N.   C. 
Cornelius  Wilson,   Jr.,   b.   July   6,   1903. 
Cara,  b.  Mar.  5,  1899;   d.  June  10,  1899. 
Mary  Ann,   b.   Oct.    4,    1856;    is  noted  for  her   solid   piety, 
Christian  enthusiasm  and  good  business  judgment.  She 
m.  Nov.  3,  1881,  John  Barringer,  a  merchant  and  miller 
of  Moncure,  N.  C.      To  them  was  b.  one  son,  Paul  Jehu 
Barringer,    b.    Sept.    19,    1884.      He   is    unmarried;    is   a 
successful  manufacturer  of  cotton  seed  oil,  at  Sandford, 
N.   C,   and   Reaford,   N.   C. 
William  Fletcher,  b.  Feb.  21,  185  9;  was  licensed  to  preach 
and  joined   the  Western  North   Carolina   Conference   of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,   South,  in  Nov.,   18  91, 
and  has  served  the  following  charges:   Wentworth  Cir- 
cuit   1892-1895,    Lincolnton    Circuit    1896-1898,    Shelby 
Circuit   18  99-1902,  Newton  Circuit   1903-1906,   Morgan- 
ton   Station     1907-1910,    Reidsville    Station     1911-1913, 
Hendersonville    Station    1914-1917,    Lincolnton    Station 
1918,  Mount  Airy  District  1919   and  he  is  now    (1920) 
serving  his  second  year  as  Presiding  Elder  on  that  dis- 
trict.     He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  and  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  managers  of  the  Methodist  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  North   Carolina   which  was 
organized  to  insure  church  property  at  actual  cost.    He 
m.    May    15,    1881,     Olivia,     dau.     of   Alvis     Snipes,     of 
Chatham  county.      To  them  were  born  three  chil.: 

Bunyan  Snipes,  b.  May  2,  18  8  2.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  N.  C,  and  studied  law  at  Trinity 
College,  N.  C,  and  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  practicing  law  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Manly,  Hendren  & 
Womble  of  that  city,      He  m.  April  29,  1914,  Edith 
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Willingham,  of  Macon,  Ga.      They  have  three  chil., 
Lila,   b.   Aug.    23,    1915. 
William  Fletcher,  b.  Oct.   29,  1916. 
Olivia,   b.   Aug.    17,    1918. 
Ethel  May,  b.  Jan.  6,  1885;  d.  Jan.  6,  1885. 
Eugene  Kennon,  b.  Jan.   14,   1892;   d.  Nov.   18,  18  99. 
Nancy  Eleanor,  b.  Feb.  20,  1861;   d.  Apr.  9,  1864. 
Jehu  Atwater,  b.  July  4,  1862;  d.  July  19,  1864. 
Jehu  Josiah,  b.  June  11,  18  65;   is  a  farmer  and  miller  at 
Moncure,  N.  C.      He  m.  Dec.   22,   188  6,  Emma  Cook,  of 
Chatham  county.      She  d.  Nov.   30,   1901.      He  m.  June 
18,   1903,  Ida  Womble  of  Moncure,  N.   C.      No  children 
by  last  marriage.      Four  children  were  born  to  the  first 
marriage. 

Thomas  F.  is  in  the  railroad  service.      He  was  b.  Oct. 
1,    1887;    m.    Nov.    17,    1909,    Elizabeth    Bradshaw, 
of    Moncure,    N.    C.      They   have   one    son,    Thomas 
F.,   Jr.,   b.   Jan.    10,    1911. 
Mary   Elizabeth,   b.   June   6,    1889;    m.   Dec.    4,    1907, 
Ellis    McCargo,    a    farmer    of    Rockingham    county. 
They  have  five  chil.  as  follows: 
Lucy  Frances,  b.  Sept.   2,  1908. 
Luis,    b.    Dec.    1910. 

Nellie    Ruth,    b.    July,    1913. 
John   Ellis,   b.   Feb.    23,    1918. 
Jehu  Womble,  b.  Feb.  2  3,  1918.      Twins. 
Cora  Olivia,  b.  May  16,  1891;  was  educated  at  Little- 
ton   Female    College;     m.    Mar.     25,     1914,     James 
Travis,   a   farmer   of   Caswell     county.      They    have 
two    chil. : 

Emma  Guynn,   b.   Mar.    16,    1915. 
Julia  Womble,   b.  July  16,   1916. 
Emma  Frances,   b.   Mar.    27,   1901;    m.   July   6,    1916, 
Curvy  Gunter,  of  Sandford,  N.  C.      They  have  one 
child: 

Catherine  Estell,   b.   Mar.   28,   1917. 

15.  Eliza  Amy,  dau.  of  Wilson,  b.  Aug.  12,  1^56;  m.  Jan.  15, 
1856,  William  John  Womble.  She  d.  Mar.  12,  1883.  They  lived 
in   Chatham    county,    N.    C. 

Eleanor,  b.  Oct.  5,  1865;  d.  June  12,  1866. 

Nancy  Eleanor,  b.  Dec.  16,  18  71;  was  educated  at  Greensboro 
Female  College,  N.  C;  m.  Feb.,  1896,  James  J.  Ratliffe,  a 
prosperous  farmer  of  Rockingham  county.  They  have  no 
children. 
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Samuel  Wilson,,  b.  Oct.  30,  18  7(5;  a  farmer  of  Lee  county,  N.  C; 
m.   Dec.   2  6,    1900,   Carrie   Barringer  of  Moncure,   N.   C.      To 
nem  were  born  seven  children: 
Eleanor  Louise,  b.   Oct.   22,   1901;    m.  Jan.   29,   1919,  Ivan 

Thomas,   a  farmer  of  Haywood,   N.   C. 
Amy  Eliza,  b.  July  14,   1903. 
William  Jesse,  b.  Dec.   31,   1905. 
Ruth,  b.  Oct.   21,   1908. 
Carrie   Maie,    b.   Aug.    30,    1910. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Jr.,  b.  Aug,   17,   1912. 
John    Barringer,    b.    Oct.    10,    1914. 

The  descendants  of  the  three  Atwater  sisters,  Mary,  Lois,  and 
Eliza,  who  married  the  three  Womble  brothers,  are  nine  children, 
thirty  grandchildren,  and  thirty-one  great  grandchildren  now  liv- 
ing. All  that  are  old  enough  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  South,  except  Mary  Elizabeth  Womble,  who  joined  the 
Methodist  church  in  childhood,  but  after  her  marriage  to  Ellis  Mc- 
Cargo,  she  joined  the  Baptist  church  with  her  husband.  Not  one 
has  ever  been  accused  of  crime;  none  of  them  are  dissipated;  none 
of  them  use  profane  language;    none  of  them  are  wealthy;    but  all 


WILLIAM    BASCUM   ATWATER,   No.    34. 
(See  Page  40,  North  Carolina  Atwater  Family  Souvenir.) 
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GARLAND    M.    ATWATER,    No.    153. 
(See    page    64,    North    Carolina    Family    Souvenir.) 
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of  them  are  honest,  industrious,  thrifty,  Godfearing,  law-abiding 
people,  and  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom 
they  live.  The  three  Womble  brothers  were  sons  of  Cornelius 
Womble,  a  farmer  of  Chatham  county,  N.  C. 

34.  William  Bascum,  son  of  Matthew;  m.  June  1,  18  7  0,  Martha 
Helen,  dau.  of  David  and  Eliza  Clegg,  b.  Dec.  20,  1848.  He  d.  Aug. 
5,    1908.      She   lives   at   Teer,   N.   C. 

52.      Sarah  Elizabeth,  dau.   of  James  W.,   m.   Oct.    2,   18  71,   A.   J. 

King.      Lives  in  Culloden,  Ga. 

Carrie  Lou,  b.  Sept.  15,  18  72;   m.  April  1,  189  4,  George  Milton 
Rhodes. 

Wade  Judson,   b.  March   5,   18  95. 
Cornelia  Morrison,   b.   April    15,   1908. 
Addie  Ellis,  b.  Nov.   8,   1874;   m.  July  14,   1895,  Dudley  Irving 
Woodward. 

John  Ab-ner,  b.  Dec.  10,  1909. 
Antoinette  Hammond,  b.  July  2,  1913. 

Nellie    Florence,    b.    June    2,    1877.      Single. 
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ALFRED  LENOIR  BELL.   MRS.  ALFRED  LENOIR  BELL,  No.  104. 
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Mary  Edna,  b.  Aug.  25,  18  74;  m.  Sept.  19,  1904,  William  Ros- 
coe  Perdue. 

Augustus   Rawson,   b.   April   5,    1906. 

Nell  Teresa,  b.  April  7,  1908. 

William   Roscoe,   Jr.,   b.   June   24,    1913. 
Aquila  Butler,  b.   Feb.   1,  188  3;    m.   May  6,   1909,   Miss  Marga- 
ret  Elizabeth   Lunsford. 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  b.  Nov.   15,   1911. 

Aquila  Butler,  Jr.,  b.  Oct.  13,   1914. 
John   Thomas,   b.   Oct.    18,    1885;    m.   April    18,    1911,    Maymie 
Lunsford. 

Augustus  Judson,  b.  Feb.   8,   1912. 

Frances  Helen,   b.   Jan.    6,   1914. 

John  T.,  Jr.,  b.  Nov.   23,   1915. 

Margaret  Elizabeth,  b.  June  15,   1917. 

Mildred    Lunsford,    b.    Feb.    22,    1919. 

Mildred  Lunsford,  b.  Feb.  22,   1919. 
Augustus  Rawson,  b.  June  15,  1891;  m.  Sept.  28.  1913,  Mannie 

Cranford. 
Augustus  Rawson,  Jr.,  b.  April  22,  1917. 


ALFRED    LEMUEL   BELL. 


104.      Lizzie  Byniim,  dau.  of  Wm.  Bascum,  m.  Dec.  24,  1895,  Al- 
fred Lenoir  Bell.      He  is  a  jeweler  and  optician  at  Belhaven,  N.  C; 
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also  a  devoted  husband  and  father.  Mrs.  Bell  was  a  teacher  in  Bel- 
haven  graded  school  for  a  number  of  years;  president  of  the  Wom- 
an's Missionary  society  for  seven  years;  teacher  in  M.  E.  Sunday 
school  and  a  faithful  church  worker. 

Alfred  Lemuel,  b.  June  15,  18  98;  attended  school  at  Oak  Ridge 
and  graduated  in  optometry  from  the  Philadelphia  Optical 
College  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  is  in  the  jewelry  and 
optical  business  with  his  father. 

108.      David  Marvin,   son  of  Wm.   Basucm,   b.   Oct.    31,    1881;     m. 
Oct.   18,    1906,   Isma  Andrews.      Lives  at  Teer,   N.   C. 

William   Bennett,   b.   July   29,    1907. 
Annie  Eugenia  b.  June  22,   1910. 
Alfred  David,  b.  Dec.   14,   1912. 
Roy  Vincent,  b.  July  11,   1916. 

111.      Mattie  Lillian,  dau.  of  William  Bascum,  m.  Oct.   2  6,   1912, 
Bruce  Strowd.      Live  in  Chapel  Hill,   N.  C. 

Robert   Lee,   b.   Nov.    21,    1913. 
Mattie  Atwater,  b.  July  21,   1915. 


MRS.  BRUCE  STROWD,  No.  Ill,  AND  SON 
ROBERT  LEE  STROWD,  JR. 


MATTIE  ATWATER  STROWD, 
(Daughter  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Lee  Strowd.) 
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DR.  THOMAS  LACY  MORROW.   MRS.  THOMAS  LACY  MORROW. 


LUTHER   WILLIAM   MORROW. 
Was  educated  at  the  Bingham  School.      Now  a  farmer. 
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HISTOKY  OF  T.  L.  MORROW. 

Thomas  Lacy  Morrow,  son  of  George  T.  and  Ida  S.  Morrow,  was 
born  Aug.  12,  1888,  married  Aug.  25,  1917,  Ethel  B.  Kilroy.  He 
attended  the  Bingham  Military  School  1908-1910,  where  he  won  the 
mathematic  and  athletic  medal  in  1909,  and  received  scholarship 
to  the  University  of  N.  C,  1910,  which  he  entered  the  same  year, 
where  he  took  up  the  course  of  medicine,  and  completed  it  in  1913, 
continuing  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  graduated  in  1915. 
Did  outside  practice  one  year  at  Swepsonville,  N.  C.  Wishing  to  go 
deeper  into  the  science  of  medicine,  he  returned  to  Baltimore  and 
served  as  senior  intern  at  Franklin  Square  hospital  until  he  heard 
the  country's  call,  which  he  answered  April  7,  1915.  He  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  naval  training  station,  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  four  months 
and  then  was  assigned  to  sea  duty;  for  nine  months  on  board  a 
vessel  which  plied  between  Cardiff,  Wales,  and  France.  In  May, 
1918,  he  was  placed  ashore  in  Cardiff  where  he  assisted  in  opening 
up  a  hospital.  He  remained  there  as  executive  officer  until  the 
hospital  was  closed  in  the  spring,  1919,  when  he  returned  to 
America.  Then  was  assigned  to  duty  on  board  the  transport,  U. 
S.  S.  Eurana,  as  senior  medical  officer.  He  is  now  serving  his  term 
of  shore  duty  at  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  is  com- 
missioned  a   lieutenant. 


Mother  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Turreiitine  of  Greensboro  Passes  Away. 

(Greenboro   Daily  News,   Jan.    12,    19  20.) 

President  S.  B.  Turrentine  of  the  Greensboro  College  for  Women 
yesterday  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Annie  A.  Turrentine,  widow  of  Wm.  H.  Turrentine,  which  oc- 
curred Sunday  morning  at  10  o'clock,  near  Chapel  Hill  in  Orange 
county.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Turrentine  left  on  No.  2  2  Sunday  for  Orange 
county  to   attend   the   funeral   this   afternoon. 

Mrs.  Turrentine  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  8  6  years  old.  She 
war;  a  remarkably  active  woman  for  her  years  and  had  been  in  her 
usual  good  health  and  her  death  came  as  a  shock  to  relatives  and 
friends.  She  had  only  recently  been  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Turrentine  in 
Greensboro  and  was  cheerful  and  unusually  mentally  alert,  and  en- 
joyed.participating  in  conversation  and  in  meeting  friends. 

Mrs.  Turrentine  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Strowd, 
her  mother  being  an  Atwater.  She  was  a  native  of  Orange  county 
and  during  early  life  taught  school.  She  had  been  a  life-long  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church,  first  at  Cedar  Grove,  in  Chatham 
county,   and   later  at   Orange   church,    and   had   remarkable   vitality 
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and  a  beautiful  Christian  character.  Hers  was  a  life  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Christ. 

The  funeral  service  will  probably  be  conducted  this  afternoon  at 
Orange  church,  near  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  interment  will  occur  in 
the  old  family  church  burying  ground. 

Surviving  are  four  children:  Mrs.  Thos.  M.  Weaver,  near  Chapel 
Hill,  Dr.  S.  B.  Turrentine,  E.  O.  Turrentine  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Black- 
wood, of  Blackwood,  Orange  county. 


Corrections,  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  Since 
Vol.  III.  was  issued 


Mr.   Francis   Atwater, 

41  Dwight  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dear  Mr.  Atwater: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  September  25th  again  calling  my 
attention  to  giving  you  information  regarding  my  branch  of  the  At- 
water family. 

My  grandfather  was  Daniel  Eber  Atwater  and  resided  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  He  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter — Uriah  E.  Atwater, 
Chas.  L.  Atwater,  Edward  L.  Atwater  and  Emma  Atwater.  Emma 
Atwater  married  Peter  Cole  and  at  the  present  time  resides  at  At- 
tercliffe,   Ontario. 

The  oldest  of  the  three  boys  was  Uriah  E.  Atwater — my  father. 
The  second  oldest  boy — Chas.  L.  Atwater,  now  resides  at  Spring- 
Brooke  Farm,  Lawrenceville,  Pa.  Edward  L.  Atwater  is  living  in 
Chicago.  Uhiah  E.  Atwater  died  May  2,  1915.  Chas.  L.  Atwater 
has  no  children.  Edward  L.  Atwater  has  one  son  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Clifford  Atwater,  residing  in  Chicago,  and  Esther  Atwater, 
Chicago. 

I  am  a  son  of  Uriah  E.  Atwater  and  have  one  sister — Delia  At- 
water, married  to  Wm.  Holmes,  Chicago.  My  boys  are  Marsden 
Rickle  and  Elliott  Broughton,  aged  19  and  22,  respectively,  my 
wife   having   been    Anna    Viola    Rickel. 

While  this  information  may  not  be  of  very  much  service  to  you 
I  would  like,  if  possible,  if  you  could  give  me  information  regard- 
ing the  immediate  ancestors  of  my  grandfather,  who  I  have  al- 
ways understood  came  from  Connecticut  here  with  one  other  broth- 
er and  settled  in  either  Elmira  or  Greene,  N.  Y.  Whether  or  not 
he  came  direct  from  Connecticut  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  would  be  of  the  opinion  that  he  first  came  to  Greene,  N.  Y., 
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as  my  grandmother  came  from  Greene,  N.  Y.,  and  her  name  was 
Malvina  Foster,  of  the  family  of  Foster,  of  Greene,  N  .V.,  which  is 
a  very  large  and  well  known  family,  being  descendants  of  Jefferson 
Davis,    of  the   Southern   Confederacy. 

Perhaps  these  few  leads  may  enable  you  to  trace  something  more 
definite  regarding  my  branch  of  the  family,  as  no  doubt  in  your 
long  research  you  have  discovered  many  different  angles  that  might 
lead  to   identification  of  Daniel   Eber  Atwater's  immediate   family. 


Very  truly  yours, 


H.  R.  ATWATER. 


CHAUNCEY   WYMAN  ATWATER. 
(No.  5450,  Vol.  I.,  page   369.) 

323  (Vol.  III.,  page  19)  Anna,  dau.  of  David,  m.  July  9,  1812, 
Jeremiah  Clark  Mandeville.  He  d.  in  1848.  She  d.  18  49.  Three 
chil.   d.   in   infancy. 

Harriet,  b.  Oct.   23,   1813;   left  no  issue. 
Emmaline,  b.  May  31,  1815;   m.  James  Howland. 

Wm.  Atwater;    has  one   son. 

Ella,  m.  Merton  Gibbs,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     One  dau.,  Emma, 
m.  Merritt  King,  Newfield,  N.  Y.      One  son. 
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Nelson,  b.  Dec.  21,  1816;  m.  Elizabeth  Hanford. 

Edgar  William,  d.  1873;  left  two  sons,  Hubert  C,  lawyer 
in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Edgar  William,  living  in  Buffalo. 
Harriet  Alida,  m.  J.  W.  Vose,  and  has  one  son,  Dr. 
(Major)  Royden  Mandeville,  a  surgeon,  now  practicing 
here  in  Ithaca,  m.  (2d  time)  Frederic  W.  Phillips; 
one  son,  Frederic  William,  living  in  Brooklyn;  neither 
of  her  boys  have  children;  both  enlisted  and  served 
through  the  war. 
Lyman,  b.  July  29,  1831,  d.  leaving  one  dau.,  now  living  some 

where  in  Colorado. 
Wm1.    Atwater,    b.    Nov.    4,    1818;    m.    and    had  two  children. 
William,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Sara  Lillie  (now  dead) 
m.    Rev.   Charles  Austin   in   18.71.     They  had   five   chil. 

326.  (Vol.  III.,  page  19),  in.  William  Morgan.  Left  two  sons. 
Both    deceased.      Oldest    left    a    son. 

950  (Vol.  III.,  page  114),  James  Henry,  had  the  following  war 
record.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Ripon,  New  Market,  Piedmont, 
Lynchburg,  Snickers  Gap,  Winchester  July  23,  18  64;  Halltown,  Ber- 
ryville,  Winchester  Sept.  19,  18  64;  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  Cedar 
Creek.  Disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  at  Strausburg.  ;  He  was  always 
a  lover  of  a  good  horse  and  for  a  good  many  years  conducted  a 
sale  and  livery  stable  in  Westfield. 

1332  (Vol.  III.,  page  92),  Eugenia  Gertrude,  m.  Oct.  1,  1919, 
Oliver  Evans  McKeon.  | 

1145  (Vol.  III.,  page  143)  Charles  Nelson,  d.  Apr.  22,  1919. 
1163  (Vol.  III.,  page  144)  William  Tweedy,  d.  Mar.  3,  1919. 
1155   (Vol.  III.,  page  143)   Granger  Smith,  d.  Mar.  4,  1920. 
(Vol.  III.,  page  147)   Douglas  Atwater  Law  d.  Dec.  8,  1918. 
1184    (Vol.  III.,  page  148)   Elizabeth,  d.  Jan.   15,   1919. 

1188  (Vol.  III.,  page  149)   William  Marvin,  d.  April   1919. 

1189  (Vol.  III.,  page  149)  Mary  Cornelia,  d.  May,  1919. 
1863   (Vol.  III.,  page  151)   Flora  Belle,  d.  Apr.  7,  1906. 
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1240  (Vol.  III.,  page  153)  Jared  James,  d.  Dec.  29,  1918. 

1241  (Vol.  III.,  page  154)   Sarah  Emma,  d.  Aug.  18,  1919. 

1286   (Vol.  III.,  page  163)   James  A.,  d.  Mar.   15,  1920. 

1319   (Vol.  III.,  page  165)   Edwin  William,  d.  Aug.  24,   1919. 

1476  (Vol.  III.,  page  176)  George  W.,  d.  Apr.  20,  1919.  His 
dau.  Gertie  Luella,  d.  Jan.  8,  1919,  and  dau-in-law,  Rose  Collette, 
d.   Apr.    19,    1919. 

1502    (Vol.   III.,   page   178)    Francis  Ebenezer,   d.  June   28,    1919. 

1504  (Vol.  III.,  page  108)  Leonard  Eugene,  m.  Jan.  9,  18  92,  Ida 
B.,  dau.  of  Capt.  James  Lyle,  of  Honolulu.  They  had  one  dau. 
Myrtle  Lyle,  b.  Sept.,  1893;  m.  June  15,  1915,  Arthur  James  Gull- 
man,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.      Leonard  Eugene  d.  June  7,   1911. 

(Vol.  III.,  page  185),  Reginald  Myers  Atwater  m.  July  10,  1919, 
Charlotte  Martin  Penfield. 

2208  (Vol.  III.,  page  205)  Anna  Maria,  m.  June  26,  1918,  Wm. 
E.  Pearson.      One  son,  Edward  Atwater,  b.  May  5,   1919. 

2256  (Vol.  III.,  page  211)  Paul  E.  m.  Aug.  27,  1918,  Zelina 
Miller. 

2257  (Vol.  III.,  page  211)  Adelia  May  m.  June  4,  1919,  Reville 
R.  Regenold  of  Swanton,  Ohio. 

2272  (Vol.  III.,  page  212)  Florence,  m.  June  26,  1913,  Thomas 
Davis  Jenkins;  one  son,  Thomas  Atwater,  b.  May  26,  1919. 

1709    (Vol.  III.,  page  214)   William  Henry,   d.  Feb.   28,   1920. 

2309  (Vol.  III.,  page  220)  Leigh  R.  B.,  m.  Jan.  30,  1920,  Grace 
Draper  Smith. 

1766   (Vol.  III.,  page  221)   Maxwell  Wanton,  d.  June  4,   1919. 

712  Vol.  III.      Henrietta,  d.  July  2,    192  0. 

1276  Vol.  III.     Lewis  Frederick,  d.  June,   1920. 
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Alice  Maud  Allen  Atwater,  No.  1496. 


2120,  Vol.  III.  Allen  Russell,  second  lieutenant,  fabric  section  raw 
materials  division,  aircraft  production  of  U.  S.  Army,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Conway  Lilly,  his  wife,  Bureau  of  War  Trade  Intelligence,  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  D.  C;  son,  Allen  Russell,  Jr.,  b.  Apr. 
19,  1920. 

2121,  Vol.  III.  William  Bradford,  second  lieutenant,  Inland  Wa- 
ter Transport  service,  U.  S.  Army,  Paris,  France;  November,  1918, 
was  made  American  delegate  to  the  Inter-allied  Inland  Water  Trans- 
port Commission,  headquarters  at  Cologne,  Germany;  for  services 
rendered  was  decorated  by  the  French  government  with  the  Cross 
of   the   Legion   of   Honour. 

2122,  Vol.  III.  Alice  Lorn  a,  executive  secretary,  Inland  Water 
Transport  service,   U.   S.  Army,   Paris,   France. 

2123,  A^ol.  III.  Judith  Pomeroy,  translator  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Intelligence,  U.  S.  Army  at  the  U.  S.  Army  War 
College,  Washington,  D.  C;  m.  Allen  Ray  Memhard,  March  4,  1919, 
in  New  York  City;  dau.  Priscilla  Atwater  Memhard,  b.  May  13,  1920. 
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